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Dr. C. C. Miller 


ND so to-day I’m seven times ten, 
And hence ’tis said I live on ‘* borrowed time.”’ 
a ee | ‘ Well, what do I have that was not lent 


June 10, 1831. By Him who made me what I am? 


My life, and all that goes to make it up 








‘@.. 











From deepest joy to sorrow’s cup 
3 These all are borrowed from His gracious store. 
But some day He will give me better things 





Yes, the best He has, and they shall all be mine 
Throughout unending ages. 

You say I’m on the “ shady ” sidé Of life. 

Not so, my friends; the shadows are behind, 
Along with all earth’s troubles. 

I see ahead the Sun of Righteousness. 


Whose beams already light my path, 





And render it more pleasant to my tread 
Than aught that this world has to give. 
But even if the shadows do at times 
Fall o’er my pathway, dark and deep, 








I'll pause a moment, wipe my brow, 
And then press on, not to the light, 





But in it and toward it. 
The best of life is still ahead, 





And, | am sure, it always will be so; 

| be 3 For morrow’s sun has something for the child of God 
E ¥< Far better than the things to-day has brought; 

So don’t condole with me on ripening age, 


K June 10, 1901. For that is but another name for labor done, 


; And an advance toward that gladsome day 











When we shall gather up our jewels, 





And we, in turn, as jewels, shall be gathered up. 
W. P. Root 
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eo papered, and then painted 
lead. They are on stands |] 
i Nechly Budset ground. He would not hay: 
s ; ground, nor would he have 
derwrerseor tees stands, but wants them so tl : 
ee chickens can get under th: ; H 
there will be free circulati 
' . , . sre 2 free cire t 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, of course, is different ; ‘ _— t 
, eae this way the hives keep d: 
from some ladies in the usual number of par- 
s : <= i healthy, and there are no a 
ticulars, and also has another distinguishing al 
pa ew ww ww we LL LIONS a : p : q other. 
dissimilarity. //e still has birthdays. He had The day that t) : 
-UBLISHE ,EEKLY BY ; , ‘ a 1e day that the picture taker 
Toe Weaeee ae one the 10th of this month. He is now 70 z P — . 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 

The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 

The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the end of the month to which 
your subscription is paid. For instance, 
*decOl’? on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1901. 

Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money has 
been received and duly credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- 
plication. 
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National Bee-Keepers Association 
OBJECTS: 

To promote and protect the interests of its 
members. 

To prevent the adulteration of honey. 

To prosecute dishonest honey-dealers. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 

E. WHITCOMB, Tuos. G. NEWMAN, 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
A. I. Root, W. F. MARKS, 


E. T. ABBOTT, J. M. HAMBAUGH, 
P, H. ELwoop, C. P. DADANT, 


E. R. Root, Dr. C, C. MILLER. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


ErNeEsT R. Root, President. 
R. C. AIKIN, Vice-President. 
Dr. A. B. MASon, Secretary, Toledo, Ohio. 


EuGENE SEcor, General Manager and Treas- 
urer, Forest City, Iowa. 


MEMBERSHIP DvEsS, $1.00 a year. 


(os If more convenient, 
to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
when they will be forwarded to Mr. Secor, 
who will mail individual receipts. 


Dues may be sent 





Ne en el tal al a a a a 


A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller 
to wear on his coat-lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
and frequently leads to a 
sale. 

Notre.—One reader writes: 
*““I have every reason to be- 
lieve that it would be a very 
good idea for every bee-keeper 
to wear one [of the buttons] 
as it will cause people to ask 
questions about the busy bee, and many a con- 
versation thus started would wind up with the 
sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would 
give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to 
enlighten many a person in regard to honey 
and bees.” 

The picture shown herewith is a reproduc- 
tion of a motto queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has a pin on the 
underside to fasten it. 

Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal. 








years old—or, we should say, 70 years young, 
side of 70 now. At 
would tell you that 
ask him on which side he is. 
OMr. W. P. 
Gleanings in 


for he’s on the sunny 


least he if you were to 


Root, known as ‘ Stenog’”’ in 
Bee-Culture, 
statement on 
number. He 


quite clearly 


has sent us the 
the first page of this 

has expressed for Dr. Miller 
just what the Doctor could say, 
though perhaps in a different manner. 

Dr. Miller is the most prolific writer on the 
subject of bee-keeping to-day. 
in the 


poetic 


He has been 
And he 
To many a 
question relating to bees and bee-keeping he 
is compelled to ‘offer the laconic reply, ‘‘ I 
don’t know.’’ And yet his fund of actual 
information, 


bee-business over 40 years. 
doesn’t claim to know it all yet. 


gained from his years of practi- 
cal experience in the apiary, is something 
remarkable. 
Further, we were going to say that Dr. 
Miller is the best loved bee-keeper in America, 
but we won’t say it, for the Doctor wouldn’t 
thank us for it. He is the 


modesty, 


quintessence of 
and so we must not say too much 
at this time. And yet to say the good and 
well-deserved thing now is much better than 
to wait and place them in bouquets upon the 
casket that some day will contain all that is 
mortal of him. 

We can truly speak not only from our own 
heart, but for others, 


many who appreciate 


Dr. Miller, his life and work, and pray that 

he may be spared tous all yet many years ere 

he is called *‘ up higher.”’ 
- 


Mr. R. 
prominent bee-keepers of California, died at 
Newhall, Calif., May 30, 1901. 
in-law of J. F. MeIntyre, another leading bee- 
keeper of the same State. We hope soon to 
extended sketch of 
Mr. Wilkin in these columns. 


WILKIN, one of the oldest and most 


He was father- 


be able to present a more 
> 


Mr. Joun W. 
ary is shown on page 410 this week. 


BAUCKMAN’S East Side api 
It is 
located in Fairfax Co., Va., and all but two 
of the hives used are the double-walled. The 
apiary faces east, and is beautifully situated. 
The little 
daughter, and the 
Castell, his helper in the apiary. 


girl at the first hive is his youngest 
lady to the left is Miss 
Mr. Bauck- 
man says she can finda queen as quickly as 
the most experienced apiarist, and is a good 
bee-keeper, besides being a fine seamstress. 
The two lads in the background, carrying the 
colony of bees, are his two sons who are run- 
ning the} farm. The lady to the right is 
another fdaughter, and the with the 
smoker is Mr. B. himself. 

He;thinks his ‘hives are the finest in the 
United States, as they area perfect piece of 
being 


man 


cabinet * workmanship, thoroughly 
made, then primed with white lead, the nails 
then puttied, 


sunk, then sand- 


being all 





was a fierce fire raging just at eft 
place, and his wife and younge 
badly frightened, and were watching 
so that is the reason they do not appea 
the picture. Two of his houses were y 
30 feet of the fire, but no damage was 
his property. 
a 

Mr. J. H. HopeGKins, of Winnebago ( 
Ill., writes us that he thinks he is aly 
oldest subscriber to the American Be 
nal, as he has taken it continually e 
its first editor, 
lish it in 1861. 
one number 


ver since 
Samuel Wagner, began 

He has never missed rec 
in all those years, and 
preserved nearly every copy. 

We suppose there are not very man 
subscribers who have such a recor 
Hodgkins can show. 





UNTESTED 


Italian Queens Free 























BY RETURN MAIL. ’ 
For sending us One New Subscriber 
for one year, to the American 
Journal, with $1.00, we will send, by 
return mail, a fine Untested Ital 
Queen free as a premium. This 
| 
} ? 
is made only to our present regular 
subscribers. 
We will mail one of the above queens 
alone for 75 cents; or 3 for 52.1". 
Please do not conflict the above 
with the one on another page W® 
refers to Red Clover Queens. For sen 
ing us two new subscribers. and $2.0 
we will mail free as a premium an | 
tested Red Clover Italia: en. . 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie St., Mt 4GO, ILL 
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; * Editorial. * § 
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What Is a Tested Queen ?—The an- 
swer will probably be that it is a queen whose 
worker progeny have three yellow bands. At 
any rate, that was what the term *‘ tested 
queen” originally was understood to mean, 
and with that meaning it served a good pur- 
pose. It was understood that when the three 
ands were shown on the workers the queen 
was of pure descent, and had been fecundated 
by an Italian drone, and so when one pur- 
chased a tested queen he was sure of pure 
Italian stock. The value was not in the 
three bands per se, although beauty has value 
t, but the bands were the O. K. 


mark, showing that the colony was of pure 


to some exten 


Italian blood, and, therefore, possessing cer- 


traits belonging to Italian 


my A tested queen, then, was a pure 


aluable 
Italian queen. 
aking the same test to-day—the three yel- 
ow bands—is a tested’ queen an Italian ? 
Perhaps There are queens to-day whose 
worker progeny have five yellow bands. We 
can also find workers with four yellow bands; 
It is not 


workers have 


some with two, and some with one. 
lifficult to find colonies whose 
for the most part three bands, some of them, 
owever, having only two bands. Possibly a 
colony might be found whose workers showed 
niformly two bands. In either case, with 
considerable number of workers having 
two bands, the colony would be con- 
emned as possessing black blood in some 
egree. Now, suppose a queen from one of 
ese colonies whose workers showed the 
resence of some black blood, but in no case 
owed less than two bands, should mate with 
lrone of five-banded stock, would not the 
rker progeny of such a queen be likely to 
ow three or more bands ? 


of pure 


Clearly, she is 
Italian blood, but according to 
ile she is a tested queen. 
The test of three yellow bands has no 
ver the same value it originally had, and 
is a possibility that there may be a 
up of the whole matter. 


os 


Long Tongues Not Always Best. 
(rleanings in Bee-Culture reports that A. T. 
McKibben found upon measuring the tongues 

‘his bees that some of his scrub colonies 

id justas long a tongue-reach as his best 

ney-gatherers. This is the first case re- 

rted in which it appeared that bees with 
¢ tongues did not excel. 





Questions for Discussion at the Buf- 
falo convention may be sent in at any time 
from now till Sept. 10, to Secretary A. B. 
Mason, Station B, Toledo, Ohio. For more 
than one reason it will be better to mail your 
questions in advance than to wait until you 
are present in person at the great meeting of 
the National Bee-Keepers’ 
may forget a question if you wait, and if sev- 
eral offer the same question the duplicates 


Association. You 


can be thrown out in advance. This feature 

of the convention is a very commendable one. 

The live discussions in a convention are what 
give it its greatest value. 
~_ 

Repression of Drones.—Perhaps no 

one has kept hammering away on this subject 


more than G. M. Doolittle, and no one has 


gotten it down to more practical shape. He 
discusses the matter in the American Bee- 
Keeper, and although there may be little he 
has not already said in this journal, it is 
worth repeating for the sake of some of the 
beginners, and more especially for some who 
are not beginners, but have not given the 
matter sufficient heed. He says: 

I have yet to see the hive containing a pop- 
ulous colony, one strong enough to send out 
aprime swarm during June and July, that 
had not a few cells of drone-comb in it ; and 
I do not believe that these few cells can be 
kept out, for worker-comb will be cut down 
and drone built in its place if a few cells can 
not be gotten otherwise. From my experi- 
ence in the past, | would say that it is not 
practical to try to keep all drone-comb out of 
any hive, but rather have just one frame in 
each and every hive, having from 10 to 20 
square inches of drone-comb in it, and have 
such comb in a certain place in each hive, so 
that the apiarist may know just where it is; 
then every 20 days open the hives from which 
it is desired that no drones shall fly, and 
decapitate them, thus making a sure thing of 
the matter, and fully satisfying the bees. In 
this way you will not have a few drone-cells 
scattered all through the hive, nor will you 
have to use a drone-trap at the entrance of 
such hives to catch undesirable drones, the 
same making quite a cost and much work for 
the bee-keeper, in_ putting them on and 
emptying the same; besides a general bother 
and disgust to the bees, when first put on, 
and at times of the flightof drones and young 
bees. 

If this comb with drone-cells is placed near 
the outside of the hive, and the drone-comb 
is near the top-bar of the frame, you will not 
have to decapitate the drones more than two 
or three times during the season, for the 
queen will be slow in depositing eggs in it; 
and when honey comes in so the bees begin 
to prepare for winter stores, they will fill it 
with honey, thus keeping the queen from 
depositing any more eggs in it that season. 

If, in addition to the above, the top-bar to 
the frame, directly over this spot of drone- 


comb, is painted white or red, you will know 
just where this comb is without taxing your 
memory with the matter; and this will tell 
you exactly where such frames are, should 
they become displaced at any time through 








your manipulations, by way of spreading of 
the brood, giving colonies which are short'of 
stores frames of honey, etc. } 


> 
Is It Profitable to Use Foundation ? 
8. E. Miller 
Progressive Bee-Keeper, and while not ques- 


discusses the question in the 


tioning its use in sections, be does question 
the profit of using it in the brood-chamber. 
He figures that an 8-frame hive filled swith 
freight and all, 
will cost 55 cents or more, and thinks jin 


medium-brood foundation, 


many cases the 55 cents is never gotten back. 
In reply to the claim for straight combs with 
no drone-cells, he says. 

I have in my apiary as nice all-worker 
combs built on starters as any one can show 
built on full sheets. I have others that con- 
tain partly drone-comb, and some nearly all 
drone, but these are by no means useless, as | 
use them in the upper story for extracting 
from, or, if I wish to, I can cut out the drone- 
comb and fitin worker-comb, as Mr. Doolittle 
does, but I must confess that I have never 
done this as thoroughly as I should have 
done. 

Mr. Miller argues that he can cut out the 
drone-comb and replace it with worker, and 
then with charming frankness confesses he 
has not thoroughly done this. Ay, there’s 
the rub ! 


they ? 


Bee-keepers can cut it out, but do 
Those who have had much practice in 
the job know that it is some time and trouble, 
and it is easier and surer to prevent than to 
cure. The probability is that if Mr. Miller 
would count what he has done, he would 
admit that his 55 cents came back with in 
terest. 

Suppose, however, that we take the case of 
aman who promptly cuts out all drone-comb, 
or removes it to the extracting-chamber. 
Before that drone-comb is cut out it must be 
built, and that building costs wax and labor 
for the bees, to say nothing about the time of 
the bee-keeper in repairing. But the waste 
of the drone-comb is not all. As fast as it is 
built it will be more or less filled with drone 
brood—generally more—and that brood is a 
waste. Unless the man is very careful and 
prompt, a good deal of the brood will arrive 
at the sealing stage before it is cut out. and 
that will be much the same as throwing away 
a comb of honey of the same size. 

The argument that drone-comb can be put 
in the extracting-chamber may have some 
weight where there is an extracting-chamber 
in the case, but can not apply in comb-honey 
production. 
’ After all this is said in favor of foundation 
in the brood-nest, it should be added that 
there are good authorities who think it 
economy to use for a swarm nothing but 
starters for the first half of the frames. If 
hived on these there will be very little, pos 
sibly no drone-comb built, the building of 
drone-comb commencing after the first half of 
the hive is filled. To prevent the building of 
drone-comb in this second half, full sheets of 
foundation are given after the first half are 
filled. 
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(Continued from page 389.) 


Report of the Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 
BY DR. L. D. LEONARD, 
THIRD DAY—FOoORENOON SESSION. 


The first thing on the program was a paper by George A. 
lorgerson, on 


MIGRATORY BEE-KEEPING. 


Migratory bee-keeping with me was achild of necessity. 
Living as 1 do about two miles from any timber, and that tim- 
ber mostly oak, my only honey-flow was from white clover, 
and that was by no means certain. 

So reading one day about migratory bee-keeping set me to 
thinking and figuring. My figures ran about as follows: 10 
colonies 2U days on white clover—5O pounds per colony ; then 
load them on the wagon and move them six miles to the bass- 
wood flow, there to remain 25 or 380 days—5U pounds per 
colony more; then load up again, and in the silent hours of 
the night drive 2O miles east to the buckwheat fields, there to 
remain from 385 to 40 days—an easy iVU pounds more. 
Result, 200 pounds per colony; LOO colonies, 20,0V0 pounds, 
to be sold at 10 cents per pound. The figures ran away with 
me, some of them got lost, and I have not yet found them. 
Like hatching chickens by steam, it figures up nicely on 
paper. 

But, alas! after three years of migratory bee-keeping I 
awoke to find that my dream of wealth had not been realized. 
The move tothe basswood never paid for the trouble; the 
move to the buckwheat fields was better, as, for instance, the 
first year from 10 colonies I extracted 1385 pounds of honey 
in 85 days, leaving sufficient stores for winter. Although I 
did not do as well the next two years, it led me to establish 
an out apiary at Hastings, where I have had paying crops for 
the past three years. GEORGE A. FORGERSON. 


This paper was followed by one written by Mr. Wm. Rus- 
sell, as follows, on 


PREMIUMS AT OUR STATE FAIR. 


It is generally understood that the principal objects aimed 
at by the Minnesota State Agricultural Society are largely 
educational in their character—the bringing together of all 
that is best and most fully developed in each particular line of 
agriculture in this and adjoining States. Those who have 
attended the State Fair for a number of years can not fail to 
be impressed with the improvements that are apparent in 
every department, and if they are at all observant they will 
carry away with them some ideas that will be of use in the 
particular line in which they are engaged, 

It is from the standpoint of a bee-keeper, however, that I 
would like tosay a few words to those assembled here. I am 
looking back to my first visit to the Fair, and also to my first 
exhibit, and comparing them with the Fair of 1900. I can 
see a vast gain for the better. Itis true that some of the old 
familiar faces are not to be seen any more, having laid down 
the burdens and pleasures of bee-keeping, to be taken up by 
younger, if less experienced, hands. Not being a farmer, I 
suppose almost any one can grow good potatoes, cabbage, 
onions, and all that sortof things, if he has good land to 
begin with, but I need hardly tell this audience that the 
inability to produce a really first-class article of comb honey 
is something of which no one need be ashamed, for it requires 
more skill than the average bee-keeper is possessed of, judg- 
ing by the specimens that one sees offered in the honey mar- 
ket. I think quite a number of those present will bear me 
out in saying that there is a material improvement in this line 
on honey seen at the Fair, and it is to be hoped that, as in the 
past so in the future, bee-keepers will vie with each other to 
produce only a first-class article of both comb and extracted 
honey, and that their best efforts will always be directed to 
making a more creditable exhibit at the next Fair than at the 
previous one. 

One of the most important features of these exhibits is 
the opportunity offered us of measuring ourselves with our 
fellow exhibitors, and thus enabling us to decide pretty accur- 
ately just what ground we occupy as honey-producers and suc- 
| exhibitors. 


ceesstul 





Another feature 


comb honey,” and ending with ; 
which means the most attractive exhibition in this depg 


of the Fair, and 
looked, is the premium list. I find by refe 
premium list for 1900 that the sum of $281 diy 
premiums, comprises the list which is composed 
beginning with the 


‘**most attractive 


all things considered. 


the 


one 


hot 


rr 


and finest 


** grand 


_—————— 
es 


Swe 


In order to understand this matter properly it 


to compare the Minnesota list with one or two others 


shows, by the way, do not come upto thatof Mi: 
any means, for instance: 


Minnesota. 


Finest display of Comb Honey $12-8-5-3 


Finest display of Extr’d ‘* 12-8-i 


Granulated Honey 


Beeswax ....... 
Honey-Vinegar 


Nucleus of Dark 
Carniolan Bees 


Extracting-Frames . 
Nucleus of Yellow Bees . 


Bees . 


Total for bees, - 


It will be seen from the foregoing that in 


mows 


“eoeny 


3 
l 
l 
l 
l 
l 
l 


wwe 


- o 12 


Illinois 
28 $20-15- 5—4 
YS 20-15-10—4 
9 20-15-10—~4 
11 12—- 8 4—-24 
6 1 - ] ‘ 
+] 5 3-2 ( 
6 + 3 2 : 
6 i 3 2 a) 
3 2 
27 
some part 


our premiums are considerably behind those of Illinois 
favorably with t 


they compare 
instance, Minne 


sota 


pays a total 


hose 


of S12, 
premiums, for bees, while Illinois pays a total of Sv7 


of Wisconsin. 


divided 


Wisconsin a total of $24, divided into four premiums 
to this part of the 


special attentio 


will venture the assertion that 


premium list 


that I would 
n. Itis a well-known fact that a perso: 
always get just about what he is willing to pay for 
holds as good in exhibiting bees as 


like 


in other walks of 


there is not a 


al 


ent that would care to take a choice queen with a nucl 
her bees, and shut them up in an observatory hive for 

in an overheated re 
premium averaging from $5 to nothing. 


pay, and that accounts for the poor showing made 


om like that 


at 


the 


State 


It simply 


Fair of 1900, and I consider the remark of the 
it was the poorest 


fectly justifiabl 


\W 


L We 


bee-Keeper | 


alr, | 


al 


judges 


e. Were the same policy pursued with 
kinds of stock the result would undoubtedly be the sam 
very short time. 


I hope that anything said in 
regarded as a complaint against the premium list or 


connected with 


the 1 


intended. In the n 


while only a few bee-keepers make exhibits, but suppose 4 
exhibits, then 
enough to pay the expenses of half of them. 


should decide 


to make 


nanagement of 


thi 


the 


Ss 


pape! 


will 


Fair, for itis 


1ain, the premiums 


t 


are liberal, 


here 


would 


be blessed again with a good honey-crop and a pushi! 


ant superintendent, itis safe to say that 50 entries would 


secured. While our present assistant 


office I can assure 


the State Fair. 


you that there 


lot of bees they had ever seen, was 


not 


any 


, 
that 


r 


not 


Should we 


superintendent | 
will be but 
keepers in the State that will not have an invitation to att 


very fe 


The Fair has been quite a success, its finances ars 
increasing, and it seems to me that 


Association to take 


premium list. 


some steps to 


or should not be done in that line. 
this paper is to outline a few of the more important 
of the premium list where they might be amended, 

I consider that unless the 
paper does that it fails entirely in its purpose, for 
titude of counselors there is safety.” f 


start discussion: 


for 


the time has com 


My main object 


Following this paper was one by 
** Bee- Keeping for Pleasure.” 


The election of officers for the ensuing yea! 


follows: 


President, Wm. 


gerson ; second 


vice-president. G. H. 


VM. 


yr. E. 


r 


secure more money 
It is not my intention to say just what 


ead 


Russ 


Kx 


? 


Russell; first vice-president, 


dent, Dr. Mary McCoy; secretary, Dr. L. 
cate Block, Minneapolis ; and treasurer, L. E. 
VanVliet, E 


tive committee. 


Acklin, Wm. 





L. 


D. 


Pond; thir 


D. Le 


Li ON 


Please send us Names of Bee-Keepers wh 
get the American Bee Journal, and we will se: 
ple copies. Then you can very likely afterwa! 
subscriptions, for which work we offer valua 
in nearly every number of this journal. 


You 
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Thick vs. Thin Brood-Frame Top-Barts. 
BY S. T. PETTIT. 

WOULD like to reply to Dr. Millerand Editor Root, who 

] to be not a little excited over my article on top-bars 

Gleanings in Bee-Culture, pages 227 and 380.) In 

rst note the editor says, ‘‘ We first tried top-bars that 

wide andonly %-inch thick. Wehad trouble from 

bars sagging, and the building of burr and brace 

combs.’ In reply I wish to say, had these %-inch thick 

and 9-8 wide top-bars been kept straight by some means, 

they would have remained as clean as the cleanest the edi- 

tor ever looked upon, I haven’t the shade of a doubt about 
it. 

Ican not understand how it possibly can be that the 
editor’s experience shows him that brace-combs are more 
plentiful with the use of top-bars 5s-inch thick than with 

s-inch thick. Can it be that the length of the Langstroth 
top-bar allows it to sag when only %-inch thick? With all 
due respect to the editor, I firmly believe he is mistaken in 
that. My experience with 5s-inch top-bars covers a period 
of 15 or 16 years, and itis altogether different from his. I 
have made many tests with the different kinds, so it is not 
theory but long experience from which I speak. 


On page 380, Dr. Miller says, ‘‘ His strong point is that, 
by having’ 4-inch more depth, the space of 160€ to 2000 cells 
is lost.”” Yes, that is my strong point, which I will take 
further notice of later. 

No, I did not make the mistake of reckoning that the 
same number of bees were occupied brooding those sticks 
as would be occupied in brooding 4-inch depth of comb. I 
neither thought it, nor said it, but this is whatI did say, 
‘The saving of that space in each hive is a matter worthy 
our best consideration.’’ I think most bee-keepers will 
agree that 1600 to 2000 cellsin a hive are of more value 
than useless lumber, adding weight and unnecessary 
expense. I hope after due consideration the Doctor will 
agree with this also. 

Then the Doctor proceeds to use about half a column, 
and proves nothing, except that he ‘‘don’t know ’* what he 
is talking about—it’s all wasted energy. Further on he 
says, ‘‘Soif the prevention of burr-combs by deep top-bars 
be all a delusion (which I do not believe)’’—well, I suppose 
I can show the reason why he does not believe it. He did 
not make personal, practical experiments for himself and 
for the benefit of the public for whom he writes; but—well, 
perhaps Ican dono better than to give the words of Edi- 
tor Root, as follows: 


‘Dr. Miller was greatly struck with the idea, and after 
some extended correspondence with the Doctor we decided 
ae would launch forth, for the ensuing year, the new 
top-bar.”’ 

Then later he said that he and Dr. Miller had evolved 
the new top-bar, by revolving around each other by the 
coat-tail—a clear case of conviction and prejudice not 
founded upon personal, practical experience, hence the 
Doctor's complaisant ‘‘ which I do not believe.” 

I quote from a letter sent me from the U.S. A., dated 
April 4,1901: ‘*I have read with much interest your article 
in Gleanings for March 15, and want to say that I endorse 
ail you say in regard to wide and thin top-bars; and bot- 
tom-bars 44-inch wide. For a number of years I have been 
using a top-bar \-inch thick, and 1'%-inch wide, and nota 
burr-comb ona single frame in 8 years’ use.”?’ I may add 
that a few days ago Mr. Cruikshank, who takes Gleanings, 
and lives near me, called upon me, and in alluding to this 
discussion said: ‘I use 5-inch thick top-bars, and have no 

ther with burr or brace combs.”’ 
But Doctor Miller says, ‘‘I still want the % top-bars for 
sake of having the sections so far from the brood- 
mbs that the bees will not find it convenient to carry upa 

tof black wax to spoil the snow-white sections.’’ ‘This 
statement reveals the fact that the Doctor has not yet 
‘earned all the valuable uses to which the queen-bar or per- 
forated metal queen-excluder may be put. My practice is 

' get the sections just as close to the brood asI can, pre- 
serving all the necessary bee-spaces. To this end I want 
‘hin top-bars. Then, to prevent the bees from moving up 
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dark wax, and to bar the drones with their filthy habits, 
and the queen from the sections, and to restrain pollen, I 
use a queen-bar, or, if you please, an all-metal _perforated- 
zine queen-excluder, which has a 44-inch thick rim and two 
cross-pieces. This arrangement gives the same distance 
between the top-bars and sections as he wants, with all the 
advantages enumerated. But I would bring the sections 
closer down if I could and not dispense with the queen-bar. 

On page 380, Editor Root says, ‘‘It seems to me that 
Mr. Pettit assumes, or indirectly assumes, that those 1600 
to 2000 cells are lost because of the brood that might have 
been reared in them.’’ Exactly so, and that is what hurts. 
Continuing, he says, ‘‘ but itis very seldom that brood is 
reared any closer than within an inch of the top-bar, with 
ordinary Langstroth frames.’’ If that be so then the man- 
agement is faulty ; yes, very bad. Let me explain by giv- 
ing my practice: 

All colonies, whether weak or strong, are kept warm by 
a warm cushion over each. Then when the early flow sets 
in, a super filled with comb is given to all the strong colo- 
nies, with that warm cushion on top, and a queen-bar to 
keep the queen down. ‘Then the surplus honey will go into 
the super, and the brood and pollen will generally fill every 
cell to the top-bar, and of course the thinner the top-bar 
the less the burr-combs and the more the brood. While the 
weather is cool a few cells along the top-bar, especially 
when the bees are not in the best condition, will contain 
unsealed honey and pollen ; but as the heat increases brood 
will come to the top-bars. About 25 or 26 years ago I com- 
menced to use a cushion on top of my hives, and when the 
comb or extracting super goes on, the cushion goes up. It 
stays right on, summer and winter. 

Mr. Root is just now finding out the benefits of a warm 
cushion, and so will it be with the thin top-bar; but I hope it 
will not take a quarter of a century. Ontario, Canada. 


8 
Cross Bees at Swarming-Time, Etc. 


BY WM. M. WHITNEY. 


OME one asks why bees are sometimes cross when 
S swarming. Tell him to examine the hive they came 

from, and if he finds little or no honey, the question is 
easily answered. Who wouldn’t be cross, crowded out of 
home with the whole family ina starving condition? Or, 
possibly the swarm has been clustereda long time. Pull 
one of the crossest ones in two, and see how little honey it 
has in the honey-sac. If they have plenty of honey, they 
are gentle as kittens—wouldn’t sting if they could, and 
couldn’t if they would. 


INTRODUCING QUEENS. 


The communication on page 311, entitled, ‘‘ Introduc- 
ing a Queen-Bee,”’ etc., is reaily amusing. The gist of the 
whole article seems to be a posteriori attempt to show that 
the honey-bee is actuated by pure, unadulterated selfishness. 
Now, it occurs to me, that, taking the effects indicated in 
the communication as causes, and reasoning a priori, it 
would not be a difficult matter to show that the honey-bee 
is prompted by the highest type of love and patriotism. A 
colony of bees is very much, in many respects, like a com- 
munity of individuals, in which individual rights and privi- 
leges must be held secondary and subject to the well-being 
of the body collectively. 

Among enlightened and Christian people, places of 
comfort are provided for the unfortunate and infirm; but, 
the time was when such persons—whether their condition 
was the result of heredity, accident, or old age—were dis- 
posed of in the most convenient manner possible, as 
thought for the good of the majority. In fact, we occa- 
sionally hear the thought expressed that such might still be 
a good practice. 

The community of bees, either by instinct—if any one 
can tell what that means—or by some other power, seem to 
know when any member among them has ceased to be of 
use to the body asa whole, and take the only possible 
means to perpetuate the existence of the colony. Why, 
how long do you suppose a colony of bees would live, were 
it to provide an asylum—to illustrate the idea—in the sev- 
eral corners of the hive, with nurses to care for the worse 
than worthless drones, the dear old mother-queens, and the 
ever faithful, but weak and worn-out workers? Does it 
show a want of love, todo the only possible thing neces- 
sary to preserve an existence ? How persistently the little 


heroines defend their hearthstone against all intruders, 
How carefully they 


even to the sacrifice of life itself. 
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nurse and care for the young, from the egg to the emerging | gen, the other to the body to give this same Oxygen to the 
of the young bee, which is to perpetuate the existence of | tissues. Equally important is circulation, in bearing ty, 


the family in the same manner in which they are doing it. 
Do not these acts imply the highest type of love and patri- 
otism ? 

But this is sufficient to serve the purpose intended; 
hence, I will not pursue the subject further than to add, 
that probably neither position is wholly tenable, but that 
the whole matter is governed by a principle, or law in 
Nature, or evolution, if you please, which simply, in a 
sense, means the ‘“‘survival of the fittest.’’ 

One can scarcely refrain from admiration of the grace- 
fulness of that stately old queen, as she makes her debut 
into the residence of total strangers, and is so graciously 
accepted, and immediately crowned sovereign of the realm. 
Yet, it is a little surprising to think it necessary to 
use a /it/le smoke just at the right time. It tends to divert 
the attention; to pervert the sense of smell; to set the 
whole colony to gorging themselves with honey, of course, 
and, possibly, may have something to doin helping them 
to form an opinion of the graciousness of her stateliness. 
However that may be, try introducing this same old stately 
queen into a queenless colony that has queen-cells forming, 
however imperfect they may be, and note how little impres- 
sion her stately figure and graceful movements make upon 
the occupants of the hive. Try the same experiment with 
a colony having the worst of all pests—laying-workers— 
and note what will become of that magnificent old queen 
in about a minute and a half. 

My! But enough. Allow me to say, in passing, to 
beginners: Don’t try any such experiments with your 
$200 long-tongued red clover queens. If you do, you will 
have your disappointment and misfortune to remember as 
long as you live. Yes, this reminds me, that there seems 
to have been raised, simultaneously, all over this country, 
during the last year, an immense number of /-0-n-g- 
tongued queens. When I think of it, it seems surprising— 
but, then, I don’t know as it is either. My bees have 
always gathered nectar from red clover. Now let nobody 
build hopes high that he can get a $200 queen from me for 
50 cents. I have none for sale. 


My belief is, that such honey is of very little value 
except possibly for brood-rearing. When a boy, as I got it 
from the bumble-bees nest, while it was sweet, it was very 
watery, and not specially of fine flavor. I believe in let- 
ting the bumble-bee monopolize the red clover honey busi- 
ness. Kankakee Co., Ill. 
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Circulation and Respiration in Insects. 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


ESPIRATION and circulation, or the securing of oxy- 

gen and elimination of waste, and the conveying of 

elements from one part of the body to another, are 
exceedingly important functions in all the highest among 
animals—so important that we denominate the cessation of 
these functions as death. A chicken in Michigan lived for 
weeks with fits head cut off. That part of the brain 
the medulla oblongata—which is the centre of breathing, 
remained intact, and so the chicken continued to breathe, 
and the heart ceased not to beat, and so the chicken lived. 
Of course, it could do no thinking, nor could it walk; but 
so long as breathing and the circulation of the blood con- 
tinued, we say the chicken lived. 

In insects, and so in bees, respiration looses none of its 
importance ; but because of its peculiar character, the cir- 
rae near of the blood becomes much less com plic ated. 
Indeed, we may say that the respiratory system is inv ersely 
quanorienal in its complication, to the circulatory appa- 

ratus. 

In us, as with nearly all vertebrate animals, breathing 
is specialized, and restricted to narrow limits. The lungs 
are the organs, and in mammals the thorax is their seat of 
action. These limitations make a very complete circula- 
tory apparatus very necessary, and so we have the great 
force-pump—the heart—the conductors leading from it, the 
strong arteries ; the minute capillaries which unite arteries 
to veins, and which serve to bring the blood close alongside 
the tissues; and the veins, the great conduits, that return 
the blood again to the heart. The oxygen, which is really 
the most important food, if we may so designate it, is only 
received in any considerable quantities by the lungs; (the 
skin respires in a small way, and so we get a modicum of 
oxygen through skin respiration) the blood then must have 
two circuits—the one to the lungs to get this vitalizing oxy- 





waste from the tissues, and equally important are the jy, 
in separating this waste—the ashes of work, if we may , 
speak—from the blood. In all these higher animals the qj, 
comes tothe lungsin a single tube—trachea—and enters 
this either from mouth or nose through a single aperture 
the glottis. 

When we come to insects, we find a very differen; 
arrangement. The bee and all insects must have the oxy- 
gen, and if very active, as are bees and all other insects os 
their order, they must have a large amount of this vitaliy. 
ing element, the most important food-product. The insect’, 
breathing-organs are not localized; they are everywhere jy 
the body. Nor does the air enter at the opening, but rather 
from several breathing-mouths, situated in pairs along the 
sides of the body. These spiracles, as the breathing. 
mouths are termed, are doubly guarded, first by hairs, ang 
also by membranous valves, so no dust is likely to gaiy 
access to the insect lungs, or, in other words, to the inti. 
cate breathing-tubes. These breathing-tubes, or trachez. 
as they are called, branch and rebranch, so everywhere iy 
the body we find them. Thus the life-giving oxygen goes 
everywhere in the body, and there is no need of a complex 
system to circulate it. 

These trachez are curious in their make-up. They are 
made of spiral threads, lined with an epithelial or cellular 
membrane, as are our own bronchial-tubes. Thus the ulti- 
mate structure of the insect lungs is not essentially differ. 
ent from that in higher animals. In both cases we have an 
intricate and extensive ramification of tubules, lined with 
acellular membrane. The spiral thread which forms the 
tubules in the insect respiratory system, is in appearance 
and construction, as if we should wind a fine wire closely 
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about a lead-pencil, and then remove the pencil without dis- 


turbing the wire. We note, then, that the insect’s require- 
ments are met in that air, or rather oxygen, is carried 
everywhere to the tissues. 


The circulatory apparatus, then, need not be very com 
plex or energetic. It has not to carry the all-important 
oxygen. ‘Thus we understand why the insect blood is not 
red. Blood is red because of a coloring element called 
hemoglobin. This is large in amount, which shows its 
importance. It is emphasized as we know its function, a 
it is to carry oxygen. In insects there is no -need t 
carry oxygen, as the air with its oxygen goes everywiier 

We understand, then, why insects have no red blood 
Were it there, it would be like Othello in the play—its o 
pation would be gone. The only organ of circulation ir 
insects is in the heart. This is dorsal, and lies close along 
the back. The blood in this always passes from behind for 
ward. Valvular openings along the side permit the blo 
enter. The heart contracts and sends this blood-streas 
forward. Itis emptied near the head end of the central 
opening—the ccelome, as it is called. There are no specia:- 
ized vessels to carry it back. It crowds along between t 
visceral organs, and rushes into the tubular heart, to 
driven again towards the head. This heart action is! 
keep the blood stirring, so that as active tissues take 
the nourishment, no portion may be depleted of nutritiv 
elements. Allis constantly being mixed. And soall th 
blood is kept as rich as any of it. Thus we see howa 
intricate or elaborate air-system makes unnecessary a 
plex circulatory apparatus. The machinery in all organ! 
nature is always simple, unless there is call for something 
intricate. Los Angeles Co., Cali! 


bi 
Scientific Breeding as Applied to Bees. 


BY ARTHUR C. MILLER. 


~~ r 


N an editorial on page 355, reference was ™ 
| article of mine entitled ‘‘ Scientific Breeding, 
criticism was made of my expression, ‘*‘ Do n 
in-breeding with in-and-in-breeding.’’ When 
article I had in mind in-and-in-breeding as that t 
monly understood, and I ought so to have expres 
is commonly understood to mean the promiscuo ; 
together of animals closely related, and as th: s 
this in ignorant or careless hands is generally di! 5 
is supposed to prove that the breeding toget 
relations is disastrous per se. Onthe contra 


chief reliance of the skilled breeder for intens 
able tendencies. 

The article was not intended to be an essay ‘ 
breeding, but was intended to do exactly - 


what 
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_eall attention to the then present status of the sub- 
ect. and arouse interest, comment and study. The breed- 
‘ng of stock in sucha way as to develop and establish 
desirable traits, or, in a word, thorough breeding, is a sub- 
‘ect on which many volumes have been written, and to 
endeavor to give any satisfactory exposition of it in the 
space available for an article in our bee-papers is impos- 
sible. The best wecan dois tocall attention to the sub- 
ject, refer those interested to the standard works on it, later 
discuss salient points, and study it as applied to bees. We 
shall certainly meet some variations of the laws applied to 
higher animals, for with bees the drone. does not represent 
two lines of blood, as does the queen, and other factors are 
Iso different and will require much study and research. 

believe the breeding of queens is passing into the 
ds of a comparatively few persons, and these well edu- 
tedand skilled in the art. It is forthe best good of all 
mncerned that it should be so, and Mr. Martin’s plan is in 
this direction. Fora time it may cause some personal dis- 
tress and necessity for readjustment by those who have to 
drop the business, but bee-keeping will be benefitted 
thereby. It is only the working out of the natural laws of 
specialization and the survival of the fittest. Those who 
kick against it will only show their ignorance of great fun- 
damental truths. 

The exact details under which the system will be con- 
ducted are properly a subject for debate, and the more full 
the discussion the more readily will the change be made. 
The average honey-producer is certainly notina position 
to study into the traits of individual colonies, nor when he 
observes desirable characteristics has he the time or skill to 
develop them. Butif he can turn that queen over to the 
queen-rearer with a statement of all the observed traits, 
and of the pedigree so faras known, then is she placed 
where the man with the time and training can observe, and 
act on his observations. Suppose each of twenty skilled 
producers were every season turning over to the queen- 
specialist his best queen, would he not then be ina posi- 
tion where, even if not able to control the drones, he could 
produce queens far beyond anything we now have? The 
skilled queen-breeder of to-day need not fear this plan, for 
if he is worthy to survive he will quickly find his place as a 
queen-specialist. Rambler’s plan is entitled to our serious 
cousideration. Providence Co., R. I. 
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No. 7.—Practical Lessons for Besinners in Bee- 
Culture. 


BY J. D. GEHRING. 
Continued from page 376.) 

OW, Mr. Bond,” I continued, ‘if you will please 

come a little closer I will show you how I take a 

super off the brood-chamber.”’ 
_ Mr. Bond took two or three rather timid steps away 
from the apple-tree, against which he had been leaning 
while I was explaining things, and then halted when he 
saw me using my old chisel at one end of the super to 
loosen it from the frames. 

**O, come along !’’ I called, when a side glance showed 
me his action. ‘‘ These bees are as tame as kittens now. 
They'll make no sign of a fight while they are full of 
honey, you know. Don’t forget that, Mr. Bond. And, let 
me remind you, also, don’t forget that you are wearing the 
best kind of a bee-veil, and are at liberty to keep your 
hands in your pockets, if you prefer to do so.”’ : 

‘As I was saying this I had reached the last frame in 
ny prying operation, and, as that frame stuck to the super 

rse than any of the others, it came loose with a snap and 

i bang, the usual result—with which all practical bee-men 
familiar—following so quickly that I hastily reached 
rmy smoker, standing near by. A few puffs of smoke, 

, were required to drive the out-rushing bees back. My 

k movement in reaching for the smoker must have 

ked to Mr. Bond like the effect of sudden fright, for he 
‘tered a hearty guffaw, and then said, banteringly : 

“Say, Mr. Gehring, how long will bees stay tame after 

ive made them gorge themselves on honey ? Those in 

t hive act asif they hadn’t had a lick of honey to eat to- 

Do you know that it is now 4 o’clock? and that it 
isn't quite 2 o’clock when you left them to ’tend to that 
Varm ? 

_ Mr. Bond was right. But I wasn’t quite willing to 

knowledge that I had made a mistake by forgetting the 
point he made. I, therefore, attempted no direct reply to 
his bantering questions, but said: ; 





‘I'll show you ina few minutes, Mr. Bond, that these 
bees will behave all right when they have become satisfied 
that no harm is being done tothem. If you'll come here 
and take this smoker while I take the super off, it will bea 
good lesson for you for future use.’’ 

Mr. Bond did as requested, andI continued: ‘* Now, 
when I lift the super the bees may make another rush. If 
they do, just blow a few gentle puffs of smoke over the top 
of the frames—that will send them back. But if they make 
no rush, nor act ‘ fightish,’ don’t use the smoker on them.”’ 


With a steady, even motion I raised the super clear of 
the frames, and carefully deposited it on a near-by hive, 
keeping a watchful eye, meanwhile, on the hive, and on 
Mr. Bond in particular; for I could not be certain what 
either the bees or the man with the smoker might, or might 
not, do. A few of the bees, either from the hive or from the 
bottom of the super, of course took wing, but made no 
vicious demonstration. Mr. Bond, however, did not know 
how to interpret the actions of bees, hence he did not waste 
a moment’s time in watching to see what these flying bees 
would do. Before I had time to turn, after setting the 
super down, he was pumping the smoker with frantic 
energy, and sending dense volumes of smoke down between 
the frames of the open hive. 

‘Quit that, Mr. Bond!’’ I cried—not taking time to be 
polite. ‘‘Stop that smoke! Don’t you see the bees are not 
doing any harm? Never use the smoker unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary! Remember that, now and always, Mr. 
Bond. It has a demoralizing effecton them, and makes 
them harder to handle, because smoke-treatment like that 
frightens and irritates them. You can see that for your- 
self,’’ I concluded, pointing, as I approached the hive, to 
the bee-entrance where the poor, confused little things were 
pouring forth, in a frantic rush to escape the smoke. 

‘“‘I beg pardon if Ididn’t do the right thing at the 
right time,’’ meekly replied Mr. Bond, as he handed the 
instrument of possible torture to me. ‘But, you see, 
these practical lessons you’re giving me are hard on the 
neryes—my nerves, I mean.’’ 

‘*That surprises me, Mr. Bond,’’I replied. ‘‘I always 
had a sortof an idea that ‘ fair-fat-and-forty’ people, like 
yourself, carried their nerves out of sight and out of reach 
of attack from any source. But let that pass, Mr. Bond. 
The lesson is the important thing to consider, hence I am 
not at all sorry that you have hada part in this ‘little 
fracas ’—as,I believe, you would call it—because you'll be 
less liable to forget it.”’ 

‘*Do you mean the fracas, or the lesson ?’’ queried Mr. 
Bond, mischievously. ‘‘I mean the lesson suggested by 
the fracas, Mr. Bond,’’ I replied. ‘‘The main point of inter- 
est in the lesson is, the use and abuse of smoke in the api- 
ary. Owing to the unintentional abuse—or misuse—of 
smoke in this particular instance two undesirable effects, to 
put it mildly, were the direct and indirect result, thus: 


‘*Your furious bombardment with a bee-smoker dis- 
turbed and excited a whole colony of otherwise docile bees. 
That was the direct effect. The indirect effect of it was, or 
is, that your lesson will have to be postponed for to-day. It 
is now too late in the day to keep the hive open longer for 
the purpose of demonstrating this part of the lesson. 
Besides, it would not be wise, or even merciful toward the 
bees, to trouble them further while they are unduly excited. 

‘*You needn’t keep your veil on any longer now, Mr. 
Bond. Thereis no danger at all after I get this super back 
on the hive,’’ I said, as I was replacing the super, and then 
closed the hive. 

** That means, then, that school’s out and I’m dismissed. 
Is that it ?’’ 

‘**Not exactly dismissed, Mr. Bond,’’ I replied ; ‘‘ for I 
want you to come again as soon as youcan, ona bright, 
warm day. Remember to come as early as seven in the 
morning, when you do come. 

‘* By the way, Mr. Bond, lest I forget to ask you: Do 
you take the American Bee Journal? I name that, in par- 
ticular, because I read it in preference to any of the other 
bee-papers, and because I thinkit’s the bestin most re- 
spects ; though others, as far as I know them, are good, too. 
The fact is, bee-papers aresomewhat like bee-men—they’re 
all good—-some more, and some less.’’ 

We were walking toward the honey-house as I talked. 
On the way Mr. Bond removed the bee-veil and carried it in 
his hand until we had reached my work-room. I requested 
him to take a seat, but before doing so he handed me the 
veil, and then said: 

“If you had asked me that question about the Bee 
Journal the first thing this morning, I would have seen no 
reason for hesitating to tell the truth aboutit. But after 
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the experience I have had to-day, and the lesson I’ve had 
in practical bee-keeping, I’m ashamed to confess that I 
have never taken the American Bee Journal as a regular 
subscriber. The fact is—and perhaps I ought to be 
ashamed of that, too—I’ve never before felt, as I now do, 
that I needed a bee-paper of any kind. My good old father 
never took any, and he got along very weil with his bees 
that is, I always thought so before to-day.”’ 

‘You have done no worse in that,’’I replied, ‘‘ than 
hundreds of others are doing all the time, without ever feel- 
ing a pang of guilt, or showing the least sign of repentance. 
And most of them are otherwise good and sensible men and 
women, too, Mr. Bond. The Missouri gentleman I told you 
about was one of that class of bee-keepers. He sneered at 
the very idea, when I asked him that same question I’ve 
just put to you. But you know what he lost by being wise 
in his own conceit, if you haven’t forgotten what I told 
you about his bee-business transactions with me. Why, 
Mr. Bond, that man actually laughed at me when I tried to 
convince him, one day, that bees have eyes and could see 
as wellas he or I could. To prove that I was wrong he 
stepped before the bee-entrance of one of his hivesand said: 

‘* Now. don’t you see how these bees run against me as 
they goandcome? Would they do that if they could see 
me ?’’ he asked triumphantly. 

**Couldn’t you convince him that he was wrong? Or 
didn’t you want to ?’’ Mr. Bond asked. 

‘* My friend,’’ I replied, ‘‘I didn’t even try to do that, 
because I knew that a man who refused to take a bee-paper, 
not because he couldn’t afford it—that’s often a valid ex- 
cuse—but because bee-papers couldn’t teach him anything, 
was too far gone in conceit to be cured, either by argument 
or actual demonstration. 

‘*No, Mr. Bond.”’ I concluded, ‘‘it never pays to try to 
get along successfully in the bee-business, on a large or on 
a very small scale, without a bee-book to begin with, anda 
bee-paper to continue on.”’ 

(To be continued.) 
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Questions and Answers. 


CONDUCTED BY 
DR. OC. O. MILLER, Marengo, Il, 


(The = may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—EpiTor.]| 





secneniies o1d Colonies With Nuclei. 


I had a mind to form nuclei tone a colony that swarmed 
a week ago. Rather than to destroy queen-cells I thought 
to form nuclei with them. Then to remove other hives and 
place these nucleiin their places, but a friend told me if I 
did, the returning bees would be likely to kill the bees and 
destroy the queen-cells. Would that likely be the result ? 
On going through it to-day I found one queen, but three or 
four cells, and they all empty, soI could not have carried 
out my project had I wished. It appearsI got that idea 


from Gleanings in Bee-Culture, but haven’t it to refer 
to now. Iowa. 


ANSWER.—Put a nucleus with a young queen in place of 
a strong colony, and there is danger that the queen may be 
killed, but I think it would not be likely that a queen-cell 
would be disturbed by the returning bees. 


—> 2 


Effect of Too Many Stings—May Have to Abandon 
Bee-Keeping. 

I have been keeping bees three seasons, and had many 
stings. The spring of 1900 I was troubled with burning 
and itching for about two months. I thought no more 
about it, but last March I received quite a lot of stings on 
the head and face, and now I am troubled terribly with 
itching, burning, and breaking out over the body as well. 
The doctors here say it is some kind of poison. I am 65 
years old. What is my trouble ? 

I visited relatives in east Virginia three years ago, 
who have many bees. I had rheumatism badly, and they 
assured me if I would get bees, and work with them, and 
receive stings freely, the formic acid would certainly cure 





1901, 
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me; andto my hopeI do not have any rheumatism , 
I have frequently thought if Dr. Miller would ition 
ginners against too much bee-poison, it would haye }, 
fited me. 

Let me addthat I at first rather encouraged sting 
Now I am seeking a remedy to eradicate the poison. |: 
reasonably sure that my blood is heavily charged with pes. 
sting acid. I think Prof. Cook doesn’t claim it to be form; 
acid. KENTU 


ANSWER.—Your case is a very exceptional one, and it js 
among the possibilities that you may never be able to wor 
with bees without suffering too much inconvenience, \X 
remedy, however, will be needed for the stings receive 
the past. It is not supposed that the poison remains in th 
system, and all you need to do is to avoid stings in th 
future. It is also possible that in time you may becom 
habituated to the stings so as to be able to continue work. 
ing with bees. It will certainly be well for the present 
take some care not to have too many stings, at least unti! 
you find that no serious effects result. If you find no abat 
ment with time, but every sting bringing just as much suf 
fering as ever, then your only course is to give up 
keeping entirely. 


r 


bee- 
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Management for Increase. 


As iam trying the Newman plan of increase it hardl; 
suits me, as he says to put the queen-cells on a new stand, 
I wonder if that is what he meant, or is it a mistake in th 
print? Hesays remove the frame on which you find ti 
queen and three other frames of brood, and put into a ney 
hive on the old stand, removing the ‘old hive to a nev 
stand, then put ina queen-cell 24 hours later. Don’t you 
think that would depopulate the old colony so there would 
be danger of the cell getting chilled ? WISCONSIN. 


ANSWER.—There might be some danger in the direction 
you indicate. Dothis: Put the queen with half the con- 
tents of the hive on a new stand, anda day or two later let 
the two hives swap places, giving acell tothe queenless 
part. In that case, as you put the queen on the new stand 
enough bees for safety will remain with her, and by th 
time you make the exchange some of the bees will hay 
marked the new location so as to return from the field to it 
and the part without the queen will have learned their 
queenlessness by the time the exchange is made, so that 
there will be no danger of their deserting the brood. 


—— — — 


Feed for Weak Colonies—Foul-Brood Question. 


1. Istherea good substitute for honey with whicht 
feed weak colonies? If so, what ? 

2. In what way does foul brood manifest itself ? Ther 
are young bees lying on the outside of some of my hives. 
They are still white, and do not have their wings formed 
yet. PENNSYLVANIA. 


ANSWERS.—1. Granulated sugar with water, ora syru 
therefrom, is probably the best. In the spring, after bees 
are flying daily, almost any sweet that bees will take cai 
be used. . 

2. It is hardly the place to give here all about me bro . 
Consult your text-book on bees. But you need not fear fou! 
brood because young bees still white are lying outs side le the 
hive. If there are only a few, it may be the work of wa 
worms. More likely, especially if there are many of then 
the trouble is starvation. In that case, you will find so 
of the skins carried out with the insides sucked out 








‘¢ The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom 5s 
the name of the finest bee-keeper’s song—words by Hot 
Eugene Secor and music by Dr. C. C. Miller. This 3s 
thought by some to be the best bee-song yet written by “ 
Secor and Dr. Miller. It is, indeed, a ‘* hummer.”’ M e can 
furnish a single copy of it postpaid, for 10 cents, or 3 copies 
for 25 cents. Or, we will mail a half-dozen copies I 
sending us ome new yearly subscription to the 
Bee Journal at $1.00. 

cece a aiinaniniies 

Queenie Jeanette is the title of a pretty song i sue 
music size, written by J.C. Wallenmeyer, a mu bee- 
keeper. The regular price is 40 cents, but to cl oe 
copies we have left, we will mail them at 20 ce1 i, 
long as they last. Better order at once, if you want 4 Cop) 
of this song. 
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¢ * The Afterthought. * 


ww RRR rR PrP PrPPNPPYPPNYPYPYPYW 
The “Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Gla sses. 
By E. E. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 
EARLY QUEEN-REARING IN THE NORTH, 


Swarthmore, you’re a ‘‘clever chiel,” but, all the same, 
: in the North are not going to be reared for sale six or 
weeks ahead of natural season. The weather (we have 
sind this a phenomenally backward spring) is a fearful 

conist to buck against. Why, this spring seeds planted 

pots in the window, inside the house, refused to come up. 
I suspect you would have had some fun making your colonies 
rear many drones in March. I can readily believe that drone- 
eggs would mostly get through the mails all right—except 
when subjected to freezing. If I remember aright, those who 
have tried to destroy drone-eggs and drone-brood, without 
destroying the combs also, have found it a very difficult thing 
todo. But we'll give you a good, long credit-mark for your 
experiments and success. A queen-breeder might think it 
worth his while to gain a much more moderate time than six 
And the amateur breeder might wish drone-eggs from 
Page 3U7. 


weeks. 
afar to cross stock on hand. 


rHIN BOARDS AND SECTIONS FOR KEEPING HIVE-RECORD. 


Mr. Davenport’s thin boards, 4x18, make excellent rec- 
ords, no doubt; and ‘‘sponging them off” with a-p/ane, when 
the record is no longer needed, is simple and effective. I use 
for this purpose the broad side of a section—carry one or sev- 
eral in my pocket—and renew the surface on occasion by 
shaving it with my pocket-knife. Either his way or mine is 
excellent to preserve things which are eventually to be put 
down in a book. Quite inconvenient to be running to a book 
to write as often as a poor memory demands. Say. dear 
reader, don’t you need a wooden pocket-book ? There’s lots 
of **money init.” Page 309. 


APPLE-BLOSSOM HONEY. 


Allen Latham’s way (page 510) is all right to get choice 
tit-bits for home table. Hardly do to amplify it so as to boom 
the main harvest that way. A section two-thirds from apple- 
nectar and one-third sugar-honey would be still more exquis- 
ite than apple-honey pure and simple. Apple-honey inclines 
to have a little too much flavor. He’s right that it is delicious 
the day it is brought in; but I would hardly agree that it is 
the only nectar good at once. He must have forgotten the 
basswood. Probably no nectar whatever is fit to keep if 
extracted when only one day old. 


FEEDING BEES IN A TOPLESS WIRE ENCLOSURE. 


If it is really true that all that is needed to feed any col- 
ony in the open air is a wire fence around it six feet high (top 
all open to the sky), we certainly ought to know it. Very 
unique and remarkable gun for our arsenal. But let’s not tell 
our brothers that it never kicks till we have fired it off sev- 
eral times with our own shoulders against it. You see, Mr. 
Latham, you said the home bees quickly learned the way out 
and in; andit strained my believing ‘‘ machinery ” to believe 
that robbers would not learn the same. But the more I think 
of it the more I relent; and the bent machinery revolves a 

ttle slowly in a jiggle-joggle sortof way. If it does work 
as Stated, at all times, and in other people’s hands, the more 
credit to you. Page 310. 
RIDDLE, 

A living machine without a heart, 

With no tender throb in any part, 

Of iron rules a slave, I ween, 

It bows at the throne of King Routine; 

It’s born of the crowd, and dies alone, 

And spares no life, not even its own 


I think it probable that W.W. McNeal is right in claiming 
that the bee is entirely destitute of love for any other living 
thing. It has lots of love of country to atone for its lack of 
personal affection. But when he comes to speak of the bee's 
reasons for action he gets woefully beyond his depth, it seems 
to me—as most of us do. In consciousness and mode of mind 

tion, living creatures differ much one from the other: and 
ill differ, almost immeasurably, from the human creature's 
way of thinking and feeling and intuition. A squirrel is 
conscious that a surplus of food can be turned to future good 
account. Many other animals will wantonly destroy their 





own food (all but afew mouthfuls immediately in front of 
their eyes) even with starvation as the very next thing on the 
books. A swine likes aclean bed, and is conscious of the 
personal rules required to keep it so. A cow equally likes a 
clean bed, yet with disgusting unconsciousness defiles it and 
everything else in the vicinity. A man sees a fellow man with 
a crushed limb, and is conscious of his pain—to such an 
extent often as to be obliged to turn away his eyes. A bee 
sees a fellow bee half crushed, and in all probability has not 
the slightest idea that there is any pain involved atall. If I 
am right, itis only in few and rare instances that afew of 
the most intelligent of creatures have shown any comprehen- 
sion either of death or of silent suffering. Many creatures 
seem to be able to comprehend criesof pain. Even the apa- 
thetic bee is still a little in doubt on that point. Among swine 
anangry attempt to silence the cries takes the place which 
should belong to intelligent pity. As to the bees blaming the 
queen for her sudden disappearance when caged, and remem- 
bering it against her to punish her when she comes back, I 
fear that is getting into a pretty high grade of comedy. But 
say, in this matter of assuming that bees look from a human 
stand-point, don’t you go to looking my writings over to see 
how many cases of it you can find! Page 311. 











tt tt tt tt 
Gonducted by Prof. fA. J. Gook, Glaremont, Galif. 


CLAREMONT A MODEL CITY. 


We have avery exceptional society here in Claremont. 
The motto of our college is, ‘‘Our Tribute to Christian Civili- 
zation.” The unwritten law of the college is, ‘*‘ No Tobacco; 
no lewdness.” I rejoice to say that out of eighty graduates 
which will be our number now in a few days—our first class 
graduated since [ came here in 1894-—all but five went forth 
as active Christians. Two of those five were members of 
churches, and one of these is now preaching the gospel; two 
others, though not professing Christianity, were very intimate 
with me. They possessed the Christ spirit in a marked 
degree. Of our 200 students, one-half the residents are in 
voluntary Bible-study classes. We see, then, that our unwrit- 
ten laws are, and will be, more potent and influential than 
written laws usually are. Thus it will be easily understood 
why Claremont streets are so free of tobacco. Rarely is the 
smoker seen, and almost never isa young man, and never a 
boy, seen with the insignia of slavery and short life—the cig- 
arette—reaching from his lips. 





I need not say that Claremontis a good, clean place in 
which to bring up boys. The great army of smokers is not 
being recruited in Claremont. Every head of every home 
circle wishes his boys—how good thatI do not need to say 
girls; (God bless the girls, and help them)—that they stop 
not with avoidance of the dirty habit, but work with all their 
great power to keep the boys from its filthy clutch—to let 
tobacco entirely alone. Even the man enslaved to the habit 
hopes his boy may be kept fromit. I never heard but one 
smoker say that he wished his boys to followin his steps. I 
am glad indeed that he was so exceptional. But there are 
few Claremonts. And the great question is: How can we 
keep the young from this befouling habit. that strikes even at 
the very health and life of our splendid American boys ? 
And how from the other dangers that lurk to entrap and tar- 
nish our dear ones ? 


THE BOY AND THE GARDEN. 


It has ever been trnue—it is true to-day—that Satan is on 
the eager watch-out for idlers. He knows that they are easily 
caught. ‘To get the boy or girl thoroughly interested in some 
good work will more surely rob Satan of his power than 
aught else. The home circle can undertake no more hopeful 
or important study than that which will employ all the hands 
and moments of the boys and girls. Even the city will fur- 
nish gardens. Weall remember how the governor of Michi- 
gan helped the poor by stimulating the growing of potatoes 
on the vacant lots of Detroit. Can we as fathers occupy our- 
selves better than in securing the garden, helping at first to 
cultivate, to plant, and to glean? Let us insist, however, 
that it all belongs to the children. Let us praise the neat cul- 


tivation, the straight rows, the beautiful, thrifty plants: and 
let us so advise and direct that there may be no, or few oth- 
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ers. Let the children seek the market, prepare the vege- | even church duties, rob the children of the care and thong, 
tables, etc., in neatest fashion, do their own selling, and, most that will secure to them habits of thrift, indust, und 
important of all, let them have every cent of the proceeds, to ‘patient continuance in well-doing,” is making a periloys 
spend as their very own. If rightly guided—and the thought- mistake. He or she who keeps the little hands wis 
ful home circle will always keep guidance in mind—the money | employed, and the little mind interested in all that the hands 
will not go for tobacco, nor nonsense. Very likely it will go | find todo,is the good angel of the child. May we not hoy 
for books or papers that will guide to better profits. How that there will be just such good angels in all our home circles 9 ; 
rich is the culture that comes from such a scheme, well and May these good angels be so wise and happy that the 
successfully carried out! It will surely be the best school the 
child will ever attend. 
I believe in education. Iam sure noclass can have too 


much, Were all our people thoroughly and wisely educated, 
most of the evils of our present society would disappear. I 
believe the educated 
farmer may exert a 


WOrk of 
the child may be at the same time its best play. 


MIMICRY. 


[ don’t mean making faces. Bees and wasps are usually 





power for good that any 
man might justly envy. 
I talked this to my boy 
long before he entered 
college. I believe that 
the teaching that fol- 
lows boyhood is the 
teaching that tells. 

My boy, before 
hardly reached his 
teens, had such a gar- 
den as suggested above. 
He also had a valuable 
partner — his younger 
sister. He also had two 
very interested specta- 
tors to advise, direct 
and encourage. They 
were the ‘‘tother” part 
of the home circle. 
That boy not only 
cured spending money 

he got habits of thrift, of industry, of systematic work ; and, 
best of all, he acquired such a love of the work, that he looked 
towards agriculture during all his college course, and to-day 
is an enthusiastic tiller of the soil. He has no use for tobacco, 
and if he ever uses profane or unclean language, a knowledge 
of the fact has never reached his father’s ear. That little 
garden was a garden indeed. Init grewricher and better 
plants than celery or asparagus, 

There are gardens and gardens. Setting 
be the garden for the girl, or she may have a veritable flower- 
garden that perchance may take her into the sunshine and 
pathway to robust health. We must secure employment for 
our dear children, Their good and the safety of our country 
demand it. Heor she that lets the club, business, society, or 
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Gombined Desk and Book-Gase 


Size, 66-in. high, 36 in. 
19 in. deep. 


Price, $13.75. 
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BAUCKMAN, 
See page 402.) 
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DESKS FOR GENTLEMEN AND LADIES! 


DESKS are made of quarter-sawed oak, first-class finish, well put 
together, and will please every purchaser. 
as well as being a useful necessity. 
for father, mother or sister. 


The Combination Desk 
oe ce and Book-Case 


just the thing for a farmer or business man 
any kind, to keep his private papers in, and for his 
The drawers have locks, and there are 


a number of pigeon-holes inside each of the desks 


The low prices quoted are f.o.b. Chicago. 
Address, 


The Royal Star Gombination 
Gameé-Board Go., 
773 to 779 Carroll Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


[The above firm is entirely reliable. 
Please mention the Bee Journal 





beautifully yellow and often brilliantly striped. They Jove 
sweets, and so gather 
thickly about the nec. ‘ 


tar - bearing flowers 
Two-winged flies hover. 


and for like purpos 
about the same flow- 
ers. These flies ar 
also yellow and beau- 
tifully striped. Often 
they are so like the 
bees that only sharp- 


est eyes can tell whic! 
is fly and which is bee 
or wasp. Why this 
semblance in color and 
markings? The _ bes 
and wasp have a sting 
The bird picks up thé 
handsome wasp only 
to feel the cruel smart. 
and spit it out, wit 
a lesson that will save 
all other wasps fro 
attack by that bird 
fly has no sting. It could not hurt the bird, and doubt- 
would be a delicate titbit for bird or youngling. Yet th 
fly has the wasp color, and the bird is fooled by this, passes ’ 
the fly, loses the tender steak, and so the fly owes its life 
its color-markings. 
It is good to get our children interested in just such inter 
esting things that are thick all about us. The cabbage 
terfly in its black-dotted robes of white drops its green egg 
on the green cabbage-leaves. Their green hides them fro 
bird and insect ; and so they are saved to life by mimicry. 
The weasel is white in winter and brown in summer, and 
so profits by its color. Polar animals are white. Who of 1 
children can tell why this white helps the weasel and 
polar bear ? 
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Ladies’ Desk. 

40 in. high, 25 in. 
in. dee p. 

Price, $2.85. 
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$15,000 in Cash to be Given Away ==. 
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RECKON, IN OHIO, 
; 4 MASS., AND IOWA. 
WHAT DO YOU ESTIMATE ? 
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Copyrighted if 


The Press Publishing Association will give $15,000 
in 1,000 Cash Prizes to those making the nearest esti- 
mates on the combined Official Vote of Ohio, Massa. 
chusetts and lowa, cast for Governor on the 5th day of 
November, 1901. 


Estimate the total vote in these three States com- 
bined for Governor and send your estimate and sub- 
scription to the American Bee Journal, and you will re- il 
ceive a certificate, which will entitle you to participate qi 
in the distribution of the $15,000 to be awarded by the 
Press Publishing Association, of Detroit, Mich., to those 
making the nearest estimates of the Official Vote for 
Governor in the States of Ohio, Massachusetts and Iowa, 
to be determined by the Election held on the 5th day of 
November, 1901. 


We have made arrangements with the Press Pub- 
lishing Association, of Detroit, Mich., to enable our sub- 
scribers to participate in the distribution of these mag- 
nificent prizes, amounting to $15,000. 


Until Further Notice, every 
Ou - Offer 4 one who sends us a suffi- 

cient amount to pay his or 
her subscription to the American Bee Journal to the end 
of this year (1901,) provided the subscription is in arrears 
at least since Jan. 1, 1901 ; or to any one sending us $1 for 
a year in advance of next Jan. 1, 1902, will receive a certi- 
ficate which will entitle him or her to participate in the 
distribution of the Prizes. No advance is made in the 
price of our paper; you get the certificate absolutely free. 


YOUR ESTIMATE.—When you send in your sub- 
scription you also send your estimate. Be careful to 


SE a aod 


SS Aad. atte ts 


a> 4e 4 .4 


write your name, address and estimate as plainly as possible. As soon as we receive your subscrip- » 
tion we will send you a certificate of the Press Publishing Association, of Detroit, Mich., contain- 


ing your estimate, which will insure you any prize your estimate may entitle you toclaim. We will 
a file a duplicate certificate with the Press Publishing Association. Every subscriber may make as 
many estimates, and will receive as many certificates, as he sends dollars on subscription to the 


American Bee Journal. 


Valuable Information. To aid subscribers in forming their estimate, we furnish the following data: 


The combined Official Vote in these three States in 





1891 was wich ee 16 einai Six ; 

1892 was - Reeve ws ....1,684,420 increase 9.56 percent 
1893 was hobeeiieeemekia kanes 1,616,422 decrease 4.04 percent 
1894 was batene® ha eeaiciad 1,533,887 decrease 5.10 percent 
1895 was ent 1,576,452 increase 2.77 percent 
1896 was. ; ; 1,926,718 increase 22.22 percent 
1897 was : 1,572,109 decrease 18 40 percent 
1598 was 1,532,540 decrease 2.52 percent 
1899 was Pere .--- 1,653,389 increase 7.89 percent 
1900 was - : - 1,965,610 increase 18.88 percent 


The certificates of the Secretaries of the States named showing the 
Combined Official Vote will deterinine who are entitled to the Prizes, and 
he awards will be made within 30 days after the Official Vote is known. 

The American Bee Journal will publish the names of the successful 


st 1ators, 


Statement of Mr. W. A. PuNGsS, 
President of the Central Savings Bank, Detroit, Mich 

I HEREBY CERTIFY, that the Press Publishing Associa- 

has deposited $15,000 in the Central Savings Bank, 

etroit, Mich., for the express purpose of paying the Prizes 

their contest on the Combined Official Vote of the States 

f Ohio, Massachusetts and Iowa, and that this fund can 
used for no other purpose. 


Ve 


President Central Savings Bank, Detroit, M 


PRIZES to be Awarded as Follows: 


To the nearest correct estimate ‘oe $5,000 
To the 2d . ee : ° 2,500 
To the 3d 1,000 
To the 4th ‘ 500 
To the 5th pdeust 6200 LD 
To the 6th - 200 
To the 7th ; 100 
To the &th > : 75 
To the 9th ° dashebe 50 
Tothel0th . , 25 
To the next 10 nearest $15 each= 150 
Tothe next 35 nearest ‘ ery 10 each 350 
To the next 142 nearest Seach= 710 
To the next 160 nearest 4each= 640 
To the next 180 nearest 3 each 540 
To the next 200 nearest... patient ; babel 2Zeach= 400 
To the next 260 nearest l each 260 


Total, 997 prizes, amounting to $12,800 


In addition to the above Prizes, the following Special 
Prizes will be paid. 


I'o the person making the nearest correct estimate before July 10..$1,000 
To the person making the nearest correct estimate between July 10 

and Aug. 10 : 700 
To the person making the nearest correct estimate between Aug. 10 


and Sept. 1v 500 
Total, 1,000 prizes, amounting to $15,000 


In case of a tie, or that two or more estimators are equally correct, 
prizes will be divided equally between them. 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK, 
oe 
Town 


State 


Fae: cash must accompany your order. The American Bee Journal costs you only $1.00 a year. You get the Certifi- 
ite absolutely free. Address your orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie Street, Chicago, I1. 


6 
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Standard Bred Queens. 


Acme of Perfection. 

Not a Hybrid Among Them. 
IMPROVED STRAIN GOLDEN ITALIANS. 
World-wide reputation. 75 cts. each: 6 for $4.00. 
Long-Tongued 3-Banded Italians 


bred from stock whose tongues measured 25 


100 inch. These are the red clover hustlers of 
America. 

$1.00 each, or 6 for $5.00. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. FRED W. MuTH & Co, 


Headquarters for Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 
S.W. Cor. Front and Walnut Sts. 


Catalog on application. CINCINNATI, O. 


LMANUFACTURER OF. 


BEE-HIVES 


Sections, Shipping-Cases—Everything used by 
bee-keepers. Orders filled promptly. We have 
the best shipping facilities in the world. You 
will save money by sending for our Price-List. 
Address, Minn. Bee-Keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
Nicollet Island Power Bldg., 
16Atf MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


irae Nuclei FOr Sale 


Can supply 100 or 150 at $2 00 each, with one 
empty extra comb; 2-frame Nuclei, $1.50. All 
f.o.b. R. R. Bees on Langstroth frames, 


W. T. LEWIS, Lewisburg, Miss. 
Money Order Office-—-Olive Branch, Miss. 
24A3t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.25 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘* Bee=-Keeper’s Guide.’’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


Tennessee Queens! 

Fine lot of Choice Tested 
Queens reared last season, 
daughters of select imported 
and select golden queens, 
reared 3% miles apart, and 
mated to select drones, $1.50 
each; untested warranted 
Queens, from same breeders, 
either strain, 75c each. No 
bees owned nearer than 2% 
miles. None impure within 
3, and but few within 5 miles. 
28 years’ experience. Discount 
on large orders. Contracts 
with dealers a specialty. JOHN M. DAVIS, 

6A 26t Spring Hill, Tenn. 


























Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


Just received a consignment of the finest up- 
to-date HIVES and, SECTIONS we've had. They 
are 2d to none. Complete line of Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies on hand. Bees and Queens. Catalog 


“THE A. I. ROOT CO.. 


H. G. ACKLIN, Manager, 
1024 Miss. Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


14Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





$13.00 to Buffalo and Return, $13.00, 
via Nickel Plate Road from Chicago, 
for the Pan-American Exposition. 
Tickets on sale daily, good leaving 
Buffalo up to midnight of tenth day 
from and including date of sale. Also 
tickets on sale daily Chicago to Buffalo 
and return at $16.00 for the round trip, 
with 15-day limit, including date of 
sale. $21.00 Chicago to Buffalo and re- 
turn good for 30 days. 

On all through tickets to points east 
of Buffalo, privilege of stop-over at 
Buffalo for 10 days may be granted by 
depositing ticket with Joint Agent and 
payment of fee of $1.00. 

Write John Y. Calahan, General 
Agent, 111 Adams St., Chicago, for full 
particulars and folders showing time 
ef trains, etc. C 11—24A3t 
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Prospects Poor—Queenless Colony. 


There is no prospect of a honey crop here, 
as it rains nearly every day, and all bees that 
have swarmed go straight for the woods. We 
had an open winter, and bees wintered with- 
out loss. Four of my colonies lost their 


queens, and have been robbed out. I 
think it better if robbers get started on a 
queenless colony in the spring, to let them 


go, as they are never worth trying to save, for 

the bees are all old, and it spoils a good col- 

ony to open the hive before fruit-bloom here. 
C. G. ASCHA. 


Berkshire Co., Mass., June 8. 





45 Pounds from One Colony. 


My bees are doing well, and I have had five 
swarms so far this spring. I have taken 
about 45 pounds of honey from one colony, 
and there is that much more er: ,! not quite 
ready to be taken off. . YOST. 

Berks Co. Pa., June 10. 





Has Had 3 Swarms Up to Date. 


My bees are in good condition. I have had 
three swarms up to date, and now have 20 
colonies. 

Most of my neighbors lost 
percent of their bees in 
honey-crop last year was 


from 50 to 75 
wintering. The 
a total failure here. 
J. H. Rupp. 


Washington Co., Kans., June 8 





Bees Wintered in Fine Condition. 


We have 84 colonies of bees 
through the winter in fine condition, only 
four being lost; but the spring being wet and 
cold has thus far been very unfavorable for 
them. We have had no swarms as yet. 

CRAWFORD Bros. 
June 1. 


which came 


Oscoda Co., Mich., 





Prospects of a Good Honey Crop. 


The past year was very disastrous to the 
bee-business in this locality, as there was no 
honey gathered last season, and fully half of 
the bees died of starvation. But the outlook 
is good for a honey-crop this season, as white 
clover is doing well. 

I fed my bees last fall. Ilostone colony in 
eight through spring dwindling, and now 
have 10 colonies, most of which are in fair 
condition. J. SEIBOLD. 

Champaign Co., Ill., June 3. 





Imported Queens—-Transferring. 


The weather has been so dry that the pros- 
pect for white clover honey is slim. Bees 
have built up quite well, and are ready for 
work. There was considerable loss among 
some of the bee-keepers here, one man losing 
24 colonies out of 75, while others lost 10 or 
12 out of 40 or 50. The loss was caused 
mostly by the queens dying. 

My imported queens wintered well. 
received some more queens from Italy in the 
finest condition of any I have yet had. It 
pays me to get the best of queens, as it was 
the imported stock that gave me all the sur- 
plus honey I got last season, and if I get any 
this year it will be from them, if strong colo- 
nies count for anything. 

Some bee-keepers stand up for the little 
black bees, which may be all right for their 
locality, but not for ours, or at least I have so 
found it. I have three colonies of blacks on 
trial that I transferred about two weeks ago. 

I have read of a good many different ways 
of transferring, so I will give my plan: I 
first fit up a light board larger than the brood- 
frames, by laying on it four or five strings of 


I have 





To make cows pay. use Sharples Cream Separators. Book 
“Business Dairying” & Cat, 212 free. W.Chester,Pa. 





a 


Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail—W holesale—Jobbiny 


I use a PROCESS that produce 





ESSENTIAL necessary to make it >} et 
aud MOST desirable in all respects. My pro 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are » 





own inventions, which enable me 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax {nto Foundation For Cas) 


Full Line of Supzlics, 



































with prices and samples, free on app! 
BEESWAX WANT TED. ; 
GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis, 
SSeS eee eo 
SS PAGE 
$= SSSSSSSSSSSSS8 2: | 
NO USE LOOKINC | 
for Page Poultry Fence in hardware stores 
don’t keep it. See our agent, or write us about | 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, | 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





Sample Swarthmore Qaoeen-Ferti. 
lizing Box, by mail, 25 cts. Address, 
THE SWARTHMORE APIARIES, 
SWARTHMORE, Pa, 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 
Sheep Paper published in the United States, 


Wool Markets and Sheep | 





has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. ’ 


Bebs= Supplies 


CATALOG FREE. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place, - NEW YORK,N.Y. 


13A 26t Please mentiou the Bee Journa 


standard —— Hare Book 


BY M.D. CA 
HIS. book of 1 
pages presents 

clear and con 

treatment of the Be 
gian Hare indust 
its growth, orig 
and kinds: the 
itation and constru 
tion of the rabt 
selection of breeding 
stock; care 
young, feeding, dis 
eases and their ; 
cures, scoring, mar ) 
keting, shipping. 

First edition 

000 copies s 

in advance of { 

cation. 
Price, in handsome paper cover, 25 ce! 

paid; or with the American Bee J: 

year—both for only $1.10. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICA 


QUEENS 


Now ready to supply by returned m 
which can not be EXCELL : 
Bred under the SUPERSEDING CON! ITION 
the colony. 
GOLDEN ITALIANS, the GREA 
GATHERERS. They have no S|! 
and few equal. 75c each; 6 fo 
RED CLOVER QUEENS, the LONG 
ITALIANS, which left all R! 
behind in GATHERING HONE’ 
for $5. SAFE ARRIVAL GUAR 
Cc. H. W.WEBER, Successor to C! 

2146 & 2148 Central Ave., CIN 
Headquarters for Root’s | s 
Bee-Supplies. ; at Root's Prices. 

Catalog free; send for sa' 
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mon wrapping-twine long enough to tie 


nd the frame. Then lay a frame on the 
i 


<trings and take the ends of the strings that are 


der the bottom- bar and lift them on top. 

\cainst the bottom-bar of the frame on the 

lay a thin strip of wood the same 

as the bottom-bar, and just long enough 

cide of the end-bars of the frame, and 

iam then ready to place the combs in the 

al I have them as near the full size of 

» frames as the combs will permit, keeping 

against the top-bar, and then cut- 

m even on the lower side, so that the 

hat fits inside the brood-frame will 

e lower edge of all the pieces of the 

ways fitting as nearly square as pos- 

In tying the combs in I press the strip 

d firmly against the bottom of the 

so as to tighten the comb against the 

rof the frame, and hold it firmly till 

ner ties the strings, trimming off the 

gs to within of an inch of the knot, 

iiways having the knot come on the edge of 
e top-bar. 

hen take another board larger than the 

frame, and press hard enough with it 

‘“erinks”’? out of the comb. I 

next take the first board, comb, frame and 


} bps 
‘ ) 


all. to the hive I wish to put the bees into, 


ut the frame into the hive, and proceed thus 
intil all the combs are used, and the work is 
one for a week. After that length of time I 
ike the stick off, and what strings the bees 
iven’t removed, and as arule!l get as nice 


combs as if the bees had done the work in the 
st place, full sheets of foundation excepted. 

it is always easiest to transfer during fruit- 
Oo! ArTHUR A. HOUSER. 


McDonough Co., Il., June 5. 





Cold Spring Hard on Bees. 


| have had to feed my bees a good deal this 
spring, because it has been so cold until now, 
when they are beginning to store a little 
! ). J. BLOCHER. 


Stephenson Co., Ill., June 6. 





First Honey Taken Off. 


I took off my first section of honey to-day. 
it is light amber, and hasa very fine flavor, 
but I have had nothing in my past experience 
that will aid mein determining what source 
it was gathered from. Can you or your 
Pennsylvania readers give me any assistance ? 

I planted two acres of buckwheat, May 24, 
1900, and kept record of the work done on it 
by the bees. Do you want the notes ? It was 
successful owing to fortunate showers, but 
would not always prove so. 

Bees wintered very poorly in this locality. 
I have 36 colonies left out of 52, and all but 
five of these are strong enough to store sweet 
clover as soon as it blooms. 

L. C. SALISBURY. 


sradford Co., Pa., May 30. 


Perhaps some of our Pennsylvania sub- 
cribers can answer as to the 
st honey 


source of that 


Yes, we are always glad to receive notes of 

teresting or helpful kind, bearing on the 

subject to which the Bee 
EDITOR. 


Journal is devoted. 





80 Percent of the Bees Dead. 


rhis isa very poor year for honey in this 
ality, and SO percent of the bees are dead. 
so dry that most of the blacks have 
irved. I still have 16 colonies. 
GEo. W. 
June 6. 


SHRADER. 
arro » Mo., « 





Comments on the Seore-Card. 


\sa member of the committee on score- 
ds, I wish to say to Mr. Hasty that the 
on why I ignore drones is because the 
inty and State fairs are held in Se ptember, 
the drones are mostly killed off in Aucust 
eve itisa rare thing to see drones in 
in September, unless they are queen- 


lo that item of ‘Color and Markings,” I 
would prefix the word ** Uniformity,’ so that 





THOSE 


Long-Tongue Adels 


BEAVER, Pa., April 4, 1901. 
F rom one 3-frame nucleus you sent me I took 
213% pounds of extracted honey. 
Wm. S. BARCLAY. 
Each Queen, $1.00. 
Essay, “* How Not to Rear Queens,” sent free. 


24A4t HENRY ALLEY,Wenham, Mass. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Northern Italian Queens! 
Reared from Imported Mothers. 

Our stock is so carefully bred and selected, 
as to secure car-loads of honey. Locality free 
from foul brocd and other bee-diseases. Prices: 

1 untested Queen, $1.00,6 for $5.00; 1 tested 
Queen, $1.50, 6 for $7.50; best imported Queens, 

».00; fair imported, $5.00. 

ADA L. PICKARD, 
18E7t RICHLAND CENTER, WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 








Golden - all - over - Long - Tongued 
Queens, by return mail, $1.00. Address, 
THE SWARTHMORE APIARIES, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Jovrnal for one year—both for only $1.40. It is 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
this “Emerson” no further binding is neces- 


sary. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


I am Now Prepared 


to fill orders promptly for Untested Queens 
reared froma breeder of the HUTCHINSON 
SUPERIOR STOCK, or a select GOLDEN 
breeder, and mated to Golden drones, at 75 cents 
each, $4.00 for 6, or, $7.50 per dozen. 


Money order office, Warrentown, N.C, 


W. H. PRIDGEN, 
22Atf Creek, Warren Co , N. C. 
Please mentior Bee Journal when writing, 
If you want the most 


ALBINO QUEEN prolific Queens—If you 


want the gentlest Bees—If you want the best 
honey-gatherers you ever saw—try my Albinos. 
Untested Queens in ATeau $1.00; Tested, $1.50. 
11A2%t J, D. GIVENS, LISBON, TEx. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


HIVES, SECTIONS AND ALL 
BEE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Big Catalog Free. Write 
now. Leahy Mfg. Co., 2415 
Alta Sita, E. St. Louis, I11. 


6A26t Mention the American Bee Journal. 























, regarding 
Send for circular's tm cise 
and most 
improved and original Bingham Bee-Smoker. 
For 23 YEARS THE BEST ON EARTH. 
25Atf T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





Low Rates to Buffalo Exposition 


via the Nickel Plate Road. 3 through 
trains daily, with vestibuled sleeping- 
cars and excellent dining-car service, 
meals being served on the American 
Club Meals plan ranging in price from 
35 cents to $1.00. Chicago Depot, Van 
Buren Street and Pacific Ave., on the 
Elevated Loop. 

Write John Y. Calahan, General 
Agent, 111 Adams St., Chicago, for full 
information and beautifully illustrated 
descriptive folder of the Exposition 
Buildings and Grounds. 11—24A3t 





it would read “ Uniformity of Color and 
Markings,’ especially where the golden Ital- 
ians and the leather-colored compete in the 
same class. 

I like to see the comments and criticisms on 
the score-card, and hope it will be perfected 
at the next meeting of the Association. 

Juneau Co., Wis., June 10. F. WiLcox, 





Bees Numb With the Cold—Clovers. 


Early yesterday morning (June 9) I noticed 
bees around their drinking-places numb with 
the cold. I have many times warmed up the 
water to prevent them from getting chilled. 

Last fall white clover was very abundant 
almost like blue-grass sod. But it was not 
protected by the snow during the winter, and 
much of it was destroyed. It is only to be 
found in hollow places, and where it was 
protected. 

Basswood trees have no buds, as far as I 
have been able to ascertain. Sweet clover is 
very rank and abundant; the yellow variety 
is gaining a foothold yearly, and its friends 
are increasing. We have had no swarms as 
yet, and there are no prospects of any. 

Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


Peoria Co., Ill., June 9. 





Frost and Ice the Last of May. 


We had a frost here last night, and ice 
formed. Bees are killing off drones this 
morning. C. J. ANDERSON. 

Cook Co., Ill., June 1. 











Influence of Queens. 


D. B. 
Keeper : 


Norton says in the American Bee- 


It is a notion with me thata young Italian 
queen from good stock is a panacea for all 
bee-diseases. Many a colony dwindles in 
spring, or is robbed during a dearth of honey 
in summer because its queen lacked spirit, 
either from age or some other cause. If you 
would see the influence of a queen on her 
bees, take the mildest colony that you have, 
and also the most irritable, and exchange 
their queens and note the effect 36 hours after 
the queens are liberated. 


Wintering in an Inside Cellar. 


Ira Barber claims that for the best success 
in wintering not the slightest quantity of air 
should be allowed to enter directly from the 
outside, the slightest breath of outer air mak- 
ing the bees anxious to get out. An experi- 
ence at Medina makes Editor Root seem in- 
clined to become a disciple of Mr. Barber. 
Thirty-eight colonies were wintered in an in- 
side cellar in the 
shop. 


basement of the machine 
This basement (perhaps it ought to be 
called a cellar) is 36x96 feet, with a floor 
above 7 inches thick, and inside of this was an 
apartment 8 feet square with no provision for 
entrance of air only as it entered through 
seyeral thicknesses of heavy matting and 
formed one of the 


temperature in thet 


carpeting which inside 
walls. The vee-chamber 


stood at 48 degrees, and there was plenty of 


fresh air in the surrounding larger room at 40 


degrees or more, outer doors or windows 


being opened whenever necessary to keep 


down the temperature to 40 or 45 devrees. 
Notwithstanding the bees were left entirely 


alone, subject to the trampling of feet and 


the rumbling of machinery 


above, the first 
21) showed the bees per- 


examination (Feb. ¢ 
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BEE-KEEPERS' SUPPLIES “Je 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our New 1901 Fifty-Two Page Catalog Ready. 


Send for a copy. It is free. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis., U.S.A. 


Branch, G. B. Lewis Co., 19 S. Alabama St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Excellent shipping facilities and very low freight rates for Southern and 
Eastern territories. 

















BEST 


Basswood au Alfalfa Honey 


in 60-pound tin cans, f.o.b. Chicago—two cans in a box—at these prices: 9 
cents a pound for one box of two cans; two boxes (4 cans) or more at one 
time, 8% cents a pound. 








We have only a limited quantity of the Basswood honey. 
either kind, postpaid, 10 cents. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, III. 


Sample of 








3k 


This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. We are paying 


25 cents Cash 
paid for Beeswax. Caste ter Cont tas 


low, upon its receipt, or 27 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, I11. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our Specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


8A26t Marshfield Manufacturing Co., Marshfield, Wis. 
* Red Clover Queens 
Cs 


( 
LONG-TONGUED BEES ARE DEMANDED NOW. 








é NE Untested Italian Queen FREE as a Pre- 

; mium for sending us TWO new subscribers 

é to the American Bee Journal for one year 

(with $2); or, one Tested Queen free = a premium for sending 
us FOUR new subscribers with $4.00 





We have arranged with one of the oldest and best queen-breed- ~ 
@))) ers (having many years’ experience) to rear queens for us the coming 
season. His bees average quite a good deal the longest tongues of 
any yet measured. The Breeder he will use is direct from Italy, 
having imported her himself. Her worker-bees are large, somewhat 
leather-colored, very gentle, and scarcely requiring veil or smoke. 
- They stored red clover honey last season. 


All queens guaranteed to arrive in good condition, and all will be 
clipped, unless otherwise ordered. 


(3 CASH PRICES of these fine queens will be as follows: 
> $1.00 each; Tested, $2.00 each. Send all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Untested, 





ee 
a 


fectly quiet and healthy—not 
dead bees were on the floor. 
Bee-Culture we are 
out, as follows: 


In ¢ 
told how the 


On the Ist, 2d, and 3d of May w 
the bees out of the cellar under thy 
shop. They were in fine conditi 
parently just as strong as when the 
in last fall, about the first of Dec 
had little or no brood. They had 
fined just about five months. During 9 
time they were very quiet, and the pn ‘ 
dead bees on the cellar bottom was thy 
est Leversaw. Well, now for the res 

Our Mr. Wardell says that thos 
are away ahead of the outdoor-wintered 
of the same strength last fall. Th 
force of bees has enabled them to tak« 
large quantities of brood, now that th: 
outdoors; and the probabilities are + 
when the honey-flow comes on, they w 
worth nearly two of the colonies winter, 
outdoors. We estimate that our outdoor bees 
lost very heavily during the great storm, 
April 20—a storm that was a record-break, 
and which will go down in history as one of 
the heaviest ever known. While the weathe; 
was not very cold, yet after the snow had 
fallen the bees flew out on the warm days f, 
lowing, dropped on the snow, and never ¢ 
back. Thousands and thousands of bees wer 
housed during this big storm, and were 
put on the summer stands till about ten 
later. 

Ira Barber, in our last 
putting more bees in the cellar and raisi) 
the temperature. Our cellared bees wi 
kept ina higher temperature than any 
we ever wintered indoors: and they winter 
the best, irrespective of the noise abov: 
the machine-shop. But I am afraid that 
the temperature had been as high as Mr. B 
ber recommends, they would not have far 
as well as they did. Nevertheless, we 
test his ideas Oh a small scale next winter 


are of 


} 
Uays 


issue, recomme! 


Co-operative Queen-Rearing. 
The editor of the 
mentions the 


American Bee-Keep 
of the 


keepers to have one man rear 


scheme California 
a definite 1 


ber of queens for the crowd at a cost of 


25 cents each, but does not grow very « 
siastic over it. He says: 
We have great faith in the possibilities 


co-operation; but our prayer that Mr. M 

may live to see his plan in successful ope 
tion, we confess, is not backed by the imp 
faith which we should be pleased to enterta 


Principles of Breeding. 


Like those who raise sheep and cattl 
keepers are breeders of live-stock. The 
principle in breeding—the one whic! 
breeder accepts as sound and worth 
acceptation—is that ‘like produces 
This isa rule as old as the Scripture 
affirms its truth by asking, ‘*Do mer 
grapes of thorns or figs of thistles ‘ 
even older, for you all remember Jac: 
thrifty keeper of the flocks and herds o 
father-in-law Laban, and how wisely !v 
aged the breeding, with the inevita 
that ‘‘the feebler were Laban’s 
stronger Jacob’s.’”’ 

We expect the offspring to be lik 
ents. We are sure that the littl 
produce the great; we are no less * 
the large will not produce the sma! 
pect the striking characteristics o! 
ents to be repeated in their childre: 

The first rule, then, to be 
the breeder is, that to have the bes 
breed from the best. This is the 
who violates it suffers the penalty w 
of us must bear as best we can, ar 
with what is worse than the best. 

But the law that ‘like begets 
not be interpreted too rigidly. 
higher animals has two immedi: 
and grandparents without numb« 
all have their influence under the AW 
The father and the mother are n¢ 
alike, and the differences in the ¢ 


kept 
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» likely tobe greater in number, if not in 
roe. You have seen children with the 
earance of the father and the disposition 
the mother—the outer characteristics of 
e parent and the inner qualities of the 

* Qne child may inherit the weakness 
he father and the strength of the mother; 
er may receive the endowment of the 
tunate, the imperfections of both; while 

ein ten thousand may unite in himself all 
tie wood gifts which both his parents could 
it. These choice products of fortunate 
=< are the hope of the human race, 
the domestic animals they are the seed 
secret of progress and improvement. 
creat breeders of cattle, horses and 
recognized these facts, and realized 
they would improve their stock they 
reed toward an ideal. To be able to 

t results, they must be able, in a meas- 

to control conditions. This control of 

ditions in breeding means nothing less 
than to control the mating of the animals. 


Without such control there can be no system- 
atic progress in breeding. The intelligent 


breeder must know his animals, their weak 
points, as well as their characteristics of 
strength, and he must bring such animals 
tovether as will neutralize each other’s de- 
fects, and accentuate the points of superiority. 
[have spoken of heredity and of what is 
called variation. These are the fundamentals 
breeding. Heredity determines the type. 
It holds to what has been gained. It declares 
that the young shall be what the parents are. 
Variation provides for progress. It does not 
annul the law of heredity. It supplants it 
and makes possible the improvements we 
hope for, just as it has made possible the 
development that has brought all organized 
animal and vegetable life to its present stage. 
Heredity is conservative, holding to the doc- 
trine that it is better to retain whatis good 
an torunthe risk of spoiling it by strug- 
vling toward the unknown. Variation is not 
satistied. Itinsistson making experiments. 
It has built the breeds. 
lhe breeder has his evil genius. Heredity, 
or conformity to type, is at the bottom of his 
siness. Given the breed or type suited to 
the man and the situation, and heredity will 
keep it substantially as it finds it. Givena 
man who isa real breeder, and he will take 
advantage of heredity and variation, and im- 
prove his animals by selection, by in-and-in 
breeding, by cross-breeding, and by feeding 


and care. All the while he must guard against 
his evil genius, which the wise men call 
atavism or reversion. Every observant 


breeder has seen its effects. It is also called 
‘** breeding back,” ** erying back,” “* throwing 
back,’’ and other self-explaining names. 

Some of you, no doubt, have supposed that 
I would speak of breeding bees or breeding 
queens. How could I, knowing nothing on 
the subject? To open the subject for discus- 
sion, let me ask a few questions, first remind- 
ing you that [ have already called attention 
to the necessity of controlling conditions in 
breeding, 

There are many who advertise tested 
queens and pure queens of the several well- 
known strains, and I believe that there are 
some who advertise pedigreed queens. Do 
you know any breeder who controls the mat- 
ing of his queens? Do you know any one 
who cansay with confidence that his queens 
have been fertilized by strong, healthy 
drones from colonies that are successful 
honey-producers? Or, is it true that the 
breeding of bees is practically natural ? Is 
{t true, as lin my ignorance have been led to 
Suspect, that the breeders of queens for the 
market are not true breeders at all—that they 
are not sure of the ancestry of the queens 
they sell, and know nothing of the mating 7 
is it possible to control the breeding of bees 
and provide a pedigree that will be a trust- 
worthy record along both male and female 
ines ‘—Read by D. W. Working. at the 


Colorado State Convention. 
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b . Subscription to our paper, 10c 
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Improved Swarthmore Queen-Nur- 
ral Cage, by mail, 75 cts., complete. Ad- 
dress, THE SWARTHMORE APIARIES, 

SWARTHMORE, Pa, 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





QUEENS! 


Improved Golden and Leather-colored «Ital- 
ians are what H. G. QUIRIN rears. 

We have one of Root’s best long-tongued Red- 
Clover Breeders from their $200 queen, and a 
Golden Breeder from Doolittle,who says if there 
is a BREEDER of golden bees in the U.S. worth 
$100, this one is worth that sum. The above 
breeders have been added toour already im- 
proved strain of queens for the coming season. 

J. L. Gandy, of Humboldt, Nebr., wrote us on 
Aug. 5th, 1900, saying that the colony having 
one of our queens had already stored over 400 

ounds of honey (mostly comb); he states that 

eis certain that our bees work on Red Clover, 
as they were the only kind in his locality and 
apiary. 

A. I. Root’s folks say that our queens are 
extra fine, while the editor of the American Bee 
Journal tells us that he has good reports from 
our queens from timetotime. We have files 
upon files of unsolicited testimonials. 

After considering the above evidence, need 
you wonder why our orders have increased each 
year? Give us atrial order and be pleased. We 
have years of experiencein mailing and rearing 
queens. Safe delivery will be guaranteed, and 
instructions for introducing sent with each lot 
of queens. 


QUEENS NOW READY TO MAIL. 
Prices after July ist: 


1 1 
ERE a hoscrcesccencsmae 8408 3 ine 
EE Eee 5.00 9.00 
Selected tested ........... - 1.50 8 00 


Extra selected tested, the 
best that money can buy, 3.00 
Folding Cartons, with your address printed 


on in two colors, $4.00 per 1,000; 500 for $2.75. 
Address all orders to 


H. G. QUIRIN, Parkertown, Ohio. 


(Parkertown is a Money-Order Office. 
Ry contract this ad. will appear twice per 
month only. 14E13t 





’ 
1901—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies! 
We can furnish you with The A. Ll. Root Co’s 

goods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 
save you freight, and ship promptly. Market price 
aid for beeswax. Send for our 1901 catalog. 
. H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


DO YOU WANT A HIGH GRADE OF 


ialian Bees and Queens ? 


2-frame Nucleus with Untested Queen, $2.00, 
purchaser paying express charges. 

Naperville, I11., May 28, 1901. 

DEAR Six:—Bees arrived in good condition. 

Transferred them to hive and gave them honey. 

Have reinforced them with hatching brood. 

Are working when not too cold. Have right 
color, and are satisfactory. D. B. GIvLER. 
I like your way of packing bees to express. 
E. K. MEREDITH, Batavia, I11. 





Months......... July and August. 
Number of Queens......... 1 6 12 
GOLDEN QUEENS. 
Untested..... -.++--$.90 $4.50 $8.00 
Tested ......----ccccee cece 1.25 6.50 10.00 
Select Tested Pee 9.00 16 00 
Breeders .. sce OD 
HONEY QUEENS. 
NS EOE SPF $ .90 $4.50 $8.00 
ED 6 cin ns. b000>> sete eeewee 1.25 650 10.00 
Select Tested ......--cesess. 1.50 7.00 12.00 


Safe arrival guaranteed. Descriptive price- 
list free. D. J. BLOCHER, Pearl City, Il. 
26Etf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


Extended tour, leisurely itinerary 
with long stops in the Park. Private 
coaches for exclusive use on the drive. 
Pullman sleeping and dining cars. 
Established limit to number going. 
Escort of the American Tourist Asso- 
ciation, Reau Campbell, General Man- 
ager, 1423 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 
Colorado and Alaska tours also. 


Tickets include all Expenses Everywhere 


Train leaves Chicago via Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, Tues- 
day, July 9, 10:00 p.m. 26A2t 








Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers 
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Z HONEY AND BEESWAX 
RONMARKET QUOTATIONS. 





CHICAGO, June 19.—New comb honey has not 
yet reached this market. It would sell at 15@ 
loc if choice white, and the ambers at 12@13c. 
The market is entirely bare with exception of a 
few cases of a lot that we had held for us, ex- 
pecting it would be needed, Advices are that 
shipments will be started by July 1. Very little 
trading is being done in extracted, as large 
dealers will not contract this season unless at 
low figures; some sales of amber have been 
made at 4%@5c for early autumn delivery; 
white is held at 5c. Beeswax sells at 30c. 

R. A. Burnett & Co. 


Detroit, June 8.—Strawberries are taking 
the attention, and very few sales of honey are 
made, but prices seem to keep up on good lots. 
Beeswax in fair demand at 27@2sc. 

M. H. Hunt & Son. 


CINCINNATI, May 17.—No demand for comb 
honey, also stock of it well exhausted. Ex- 
tracted very dull; sales are more or less forced; 
lower prices from % to 1 cent per pound. 

Cc. H. W. WeBer. 


Boston, June 14.—There is practically no 
comb honey in our market, and owing to warm 
weather very little callforit. Are expecting 
some new comb early next month. Market for 
extracted dull, at 64%@7‘éc. 

BLakeE, Scott & Lex. 


OMAHA, May 1.—Comb honey, extra white, 
24-frame cases, per case, $3.40; No. 1, $3.25; am- 
ber, $3.00. PEYCKE Bros. 


New York, June 1.—Extracted honey is ex 
ceedingly dull and very little moving. Wequote 
for the present: White,64%@7c; light amber, 
5% @6c; amber, 5@5%c. Some demand for comb 
honey at unchanged prices. New crop is now 
beginning to arrive from the South, and sells at 
from 12@15c, according to quality and style. 
Beeswax, 2%c. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


ALBANY, N. Y., June 18.—Honey market is 
dull with no receipts or stocks and little de- 
mand. Itis between seasons now. Prospect of 
good crop in this vicinity from what bees there 
are left, the greater portion having been killed 
by foul brood exterminators. H. R. Wrienrt. 


BuFFALO, June 14.—No demand atall. Few 
old lots here almost unsalable. When new is 
ready it will sell moderately well at fair oven- 
ing prices. BATTERSON & Co. 


Kansas City, June 14.—Very little old honey 
on our market but what is damaged by being 
granulated. Sales are light at 15 cents for best 
grade No. 1 Colorado. Amber,13c. Beeswax 
firm at 25@30c. 

W. R. CROMWELL PrRopvwcE Co., 
Successors to C. C. Clemons & Co. 


San FRANCISCO, June 5.—White comb, 114K@ 
12% cents; amber, 9@10c; dark, 6@8 cents. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5@6c; light amber, 4@4ic; 
amber, 34%@4c. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

Dealers are very bearish in their ideas, but 
are not securing much honey at the prices they 
name. In asmall way to special trade an ad- 
vance on quotations is being realized. 
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If you care to know of its 
California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 

poo of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
andsomely illustrated, $2.00 perannum. Sam- 

ple copy free. 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 

330 Market Street, - San Francisco, CAL. 


Pleese mention Bee Journal when writing. 





BEE-SUPPLIES! 


rRo0T S COOOS "i a 
Cato ee 
r—t bP AT ROoT's PRICES: 

Everythi 


used ty bee-keepers. 
POUDER’S ONEY-JARS. Prompt 
service. Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER. 


Si2 MASS. AVE. INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, Extractors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WAN1 IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
aa W. M. GErRISH, East Notingham, N. H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 
Please mention Bee Journal wh.en writing 
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LEARN TO SING 


AT HOME by my thorough method 
, of training. With my complete 
ii “aye course [ guarantee to train and cul- 
~¥ tivate your voice or refund your 
money. The best musical knowledge 
arranged especially for Home Study. 
flighest Endorsement, Beautiful 





Please mention Bee Journai When writing, 


ITALIAN QUEENS, warranted 


Tested, $1.00; Untested, 75cents, by return mail. 
RIVER FOREST APIARIES, 
21Atf RIVER Forest, Cook Co., ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 
the order: 








% 10% 25% 5omb 
Sweet Clover (white) ...... 70c $1.20 $2.75 $5.00 
Sweet Clover (yellow)....$1.50 2.80 6.25 12. 
Alsike Clover...........++- 9c 1.70 3.75 7.00 
White Clover...........0.- 9c 1.70 4.00 7.50 
Alfalfa Clover .........++- 80c 1.40 3.25 6.00 
Japanese Buckwheat ..... We .50 1.00 1.60 


Prices subject to market changes. 

Single pound 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 


GEORGE’ W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


LARISE 


To say ty the readers of 
the BEE JOURNAL that 


[OOLITTLE... 


has concluded to sell 
QUEENS in their season 
during 1901, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 
1 Untested Queen ..$1.00 
3 Untested Queens.. 2. 
1 Tested Queen .... 1 
3 Tested Queens.... 3.00 
lselect tested queen 1.50 
- * Queens 4.00 
Select Tested Queen, 
last year’s rearing .2.50 
Extra selected breed- 
ing, the very best. .5.00 








Circular free, giving particulars regarding 
each ciass of Queens, conditions, etc. Address, 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
11A 26 Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
Piease mention Bee Journal when writing, 


34" Dadant's Foundation. 
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We guarantee 


satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? 


TR 


BEAUTY, 


PURITY, FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, No 
PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 


Why does it sell Sexe 

so well? RAS 

Because it has always given better satis. 
faction than any other. 


Because in 23 years there have not been 


4 ar 
complaints, but thousands of cor rif 


mn pli- 














ments. 








Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material, 


We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 





Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 


for sale at very low prices. 





Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised, 


The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 





Beeswax wanted at all times. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., i. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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A Bee=Keeper’s Paradise. 


En route to El Paso.—I have just come frem a county about 
40 miles square that has more bee-keepers to the square mile tha” 
any other locality of its size I ever visited. The inhabitants talk 
bees at the hotels, on the streets, and everywhere, just as farm- 
ers talk crops and business in the North. This county produces 
more honey than any equal area, I believe, in the United States. 
Some say that its yearly output is a whole trainload of honey; but 
many aver that this is too low, and that two whole trainloads 
would come nearer the truth. Of course this great amount doesn’t 
go all in one lot, but in large and smali shipments. 

The average per colony is high, and there is a honey crop 
every season. It is estimated that in this one county, outside of 
the towns, nearly one-half the population are bee-keepers. 

The great bulk of the honey is of the very finest, and some of 
it is literally water-white. There are thousands and thousands 
of acres of honey-plants on cheap land; and bees—there are not 
enough to gather it all. 

The bees commence swarming early in the spring ; and, when 
the main honey-flows commence, actually stop swarming, destroy 
cells, kill off the drones, and commence business. Did you ever 
hear the like of it before? You say, ‘‘No, and no one else.”’ 
Well, I think I can prove every statement; but for the present I 
am not at liberty to give the place or other details; but very 
shortly I'll tell the whole story, with some fine pictures. 

, ee ees 

This is only one of the good things in store for readers of 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture. Send 15 cents for three months’ tria 
or 25 cents for six months’ trial, or $1.00 for one year and one u1 
tested Italian Queen. Send $2.00 and we will send Gleanings on: 
year and one of our Red Clover Queens. Speak quick if you wan't 


"THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio. 


U. S.A.) 


144 & 146 Erie Street, 
GF GEORGE W. YORK & CO. “Oat co Te 
are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICA‘ 
Send to them for their free Catalog. 
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